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occult dangers attached to the number thirteen that, if 
in forgetfulness or by accident it is associated with 
something that they do or the company they keep, fears 
are suggested which they cannot shake off. To connect 
the superstition with earthquakes and shipwrecks is a 
wicked act, when it is done merely to make a paragraph 
readable. 
st 


In the ‘‘Diary of Gideon Welles,’ now running in the 
Atlantic Monthly, we find the following statement: 
“Men in New York, men who are sensible in most things, 
are the most easily terrified and panic-stricken of any 
community. They are just now alarmed lest an iron- 
clad steamer may rush in upon them some fine morning 
while they are asleep, and destroy their city. In their 
imagination, under the teachings of mischievous persons 
and papers, they suppose every rebel cruiser is iron-clad, 
while in fact the rebels have not one iron-clad afloat.” 
During the Spanish War we all remember the panic 
caused by the frequent reports that there had been seen 
‘“a long, low, rakish-looking steamer’’ which was supposed 
to be coming in to bombard the city of New York. In 
our inland cities trust companies made a profit by the 
letting of boxes in their vaults to people on the seacoast. 
In social affairs to-day we find a considerable number of 
very sensible people who are subject to similar panics 
for similar reasons. They imagine that somewhere be- 
hind the social horizon dangerous craft are afloat with 
all kinds of explosives on board. 
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Mr. WILEY may or may not maintain himself against 
the chemists who say that no ill effect follows the taking 
of saccharine, benzoate of soda, and sulphate of copper 
in the quantities in which they are used to preserve 
food and give a good color to pickles. But that is not 
the most important problem. Any harmless drug which 
can be so used as to keep food from staleness and decay 
may do much harm because such a preservative enables 
a dealer to supply food that seems fresh when it is not 
fresh, and make food palatable when it has lost some 
of its nutritive qualities and absorbed elements that are 
harmful. 
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In the matter of profit-sharing and the effort to make 
workingmen independent and happy, N. O. Nelson of 
St. Louis has taken a prominent part. He knows what 
he is talking about when he says that the people who 
stay in the cities and work under the factory system 
fighting for wages might be independent if they would 
move out upon the uncultivated land and work for 
themselves. We think Mr. Nelson is right in regard to 
the opportunity, but we do not think it is a matter of 
choice with the majority of men who work for wages. It is 
because they are ignorant of the opportunity and of the 
way in which they might take advantage of it that they 
insist that other men shall give them a job and pay 
them the wages they ask. What we need is a campaign 
of education which shall make men free, independent, 
self-supporting, and therefore happy. 
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In reading the experiences of ministers with some of 
the new cults of healing and moral influence, we are sur- 
prised to find many experiences set forth as novelties 
which in the last generation would have been commonplace 
in the work of any faithful parish minister. THis leads to 
the reflection that parish work, personal visitation, and 
intimate relations with the families connected with the 
church, which have fallen into desuetude and have been 
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regarded almost with scorn as a waste of time and 
energy, come back now as necessities in the work of the 
church. The work of the pastor, apart from the function 
of the preacher, had a prominent place in our churches 
when the men whom we now honor gained their great 
influence as in some real sense the shepherds of the flock. 
The return to the old ways, under the new names, is a 
welcome reaction. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


Nothing new can be said about Abraham Lincoln; 
and yet, because he gave to the world a new ideal and a 
new type of human character, the thought of him in 
the minds of the people is constantly changing. We 
have passed the days when apotheosis can take place. 
If we were living in the days of the Roman Empire, 
when the process of deification was familiar and the 
making of a god out of a man was inevitable in the case 
of heroic characters who won popular applause, such a 
man as Lincoln would inevitably be deified. To-day 
a process somewhat similar to that is going on. The 
heroic elements in his character and the romantic phases 
in his career are shaped into an ideal of that which a 
statesman and a leader of men ought to be. When a 
man of German birth puts on record his judgment of 
Mr. Lincoln as a man who told stories that were coarse 
and filthy because he enjoyed the coarseness and the 
filth, the comment of the majority of readers is that the 
coarseness was in the understanding of the reporter, 
and not in the mind of the great American. 

It would be possible, if all the worst of the remi- 
niscences concerning the early days of Lincoln were 
taken by themselves, to describe him as an atheist, of 
coarse manners, foul speech, and low ambitions. To 
many of his opponents he seemed little better than a 
baboon. He was grossly maligned by many who be- 


‘lieved that their malignant assertions were true: so also 


was George Washington. 

One hundred years have passed since he was born, 
and less than half a century since his death. During 
this time the collective mind of the people working in a 
mysterious way, accepting the judgment of no one man, 
and sifting evidence according to some unspoken and 
unwritten law of thought, has put the materials together 
in such a way as to form a consistent whole. The Abra- 
ham Lincoln of the people now accepted by the major- 
ity of his fellow-citizens in the North, and by an in- 
creasing number in the South, is that of a man beginning 
with nothing excepting the most rudimentary elements 
of society and education, and gradually rising, as he 
grew in stature, to the moral and intellectual proportions 
of a man in whom that which was good, wise, and strong 
in the rude beginnings of his career gradually shaped a 
character fitted for ideal ends and uses. There was at 
the beginning and all through his career imperfection, 
but imperfection in traits and qualities that were always 
tending toward improvement, and never the imperfection 
of malice, cruelty, passion, or selfish ambition. 

Perhaps we can in no way better illustrate our own 
feeling and judgment concerning this heroic figure than 
by referring to a personal experience. Coming from 
Sheridan’s headquarters at Washington in 1865, the 
writer went up to the door of Lincoln’s room with the 
intention of calling upon him and expressing his admira- 
tion and gratitude for the service he was rendering the 
country. The guard at the door said that Lincoln was 
alone and would no doubt see his visitor. But re- 
strained by modesty and the feeling that any such visit 
would be unwarrantable intrusion, we came away with- 
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out seeing him. Since that time the regret for this lost 
opportunity has become keen. We might have seen 
Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Gladstone, Queen Vic- 
toria, and many other illustrious persons; but all of them 
together do not excite any sense of a great opportunity 
lost like that which arises in the mind whenever we look 
upon a picture of Abraham Lincoln. The feeling is 
something like that which might have been excited in the 
mind of an ancient pagan who thought that somewhere 
along the shores of the blue AYgean he might have sur- 
prised Neptune or the great god Pan, and always there- 
after bewailed the lost opportunity. 

The fame of Washington grows, and will increase for 
ages to come in spite of defects of character and conduct 
which were characteristic of his time and would not 
at a later date have been forgiven in Abraham Lincoln. 
His fame depends upon his strength of character, his 
wisdom, his devotion to the interests of an unthankful 
people, and the subordination of personal ambition to the 
welfare of his country. All these things were in the 
character and career of Lincoln, and there is added to 
it a pathetic element due to the sad experiences of his 
youth, the burden of anxiety and sorrow that he carried 
through his public career, and the tragedy of his death. 
He was one of the costly sacrifices paid by the nation in 
atonement for its folly, its greed, its senseless passion, 
its partisan narrowness and cruelty. We can see now 
how the sacrifice might have been avoided, and we begin 
to long and hope for the happier days to come when the 
government of a free people will not make necessary the 
sacrifice of its bravest and best sons and daughters, but 
will be a happy service so well ordered and so well ad- 
ministered that peace, prosperity, equal rights, and uni- 
versal justice and liberty will be secured without destruc- 
tive upheavals and wasteful reformations. 


Placing a Wreath. 


It would seem that the last word has been spoken, the 
last tribute offered, the last appreciation printed, but 
still the deep heart of the American people feels the 
need of finding more and more appropriate means of 
expressing its gratitude and admiration for its beloved 
son, Abraham Lincoln. Nor is it altogether an esti- 
mate of intellectual power, of commanding genius, or 
even of sterling integrity or unimpeachable honesty it 
seeks. Other men have lived and wrought for their 
country, giving all that was at their command with 
untiring devotion, and yet do not live so supremely 
potent in the souls of the people. 

His was a combination. of qualities, a resultant of 
forces, a character unique, yet filling the ideal of the 
perfect American, that makes his place in the common 
heart singular and apart from all others. We bracket 
him with Washington, yet no two men in history have 
been much wider apart in origin, breeding, early oppor- 
tunities, and personal qualities. Washington, called the 
aristocrat, perhaps wrongly, the man of liberal culture 
for his day, the splendid cavalier and distinguished 
soldier, what has he, at the first glance, in common 
with Lincoln, the poor, untutored backwoods boy, born 
into an illiterate family of the lowest grade, self-edu- 
cated, climbing from the discouraging ground of his 
ancestry, his poverty, his. disabilities of all kinds, with 
the Virginia gentleman, the equal of any in that proud 
colonial society? We seek some parallel for Lincoln, 
and we do not find it. His angular figure and gaunt, 
bony, unhandsome face, beamed over by the kindly, 
humorous, melancholy eyes, have no companion piece in 
the world’s portrait gallery. But it is more familiar 
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and dearer to us than almost any other. The homely 
features are those of a personal friend to every true 
American. ‘Therefore it is with sincere tenderness and 
loving emotion that we look back to the day of his 
birth, a century ago in the backwoods cabin, when no 
oracle announced the advent of a great nation’s saviour 
and liberator, an exceptional human being, a man of 
wondrous destiny. Upon that cabin the thoughts of 
millions of his countrymen are fixed, as the date of his 
centennial approaches. ‘The first cry of the child! What 
a difference it would have made to us and to the world 
if neglect, feebleness, or disease, had carried away the 
little Abraham in his infancy! But the kindly powers 
were round him as he lay in the cradle. ‘‘The dear 
old nurse,’’ Nature, took him in her arms, and gave him 
to drink from the best springs of life. He had, un- 
doubtedly, the best rearing for the great work he was 
to do. The simplicity and directness of his vision, the 
clarity of his judgment, the way he cut through all 
sophistries, and found the heart of the thing with which 
he had to deal, came from the grasp of reality, his birth- 
right, the experience of hardest facts on the very ground 
plan of all knowledge. 

He was the true servant of the people, for his whole 
life knew no taint of self-seeking. The greatness of his 
example can be felt by the youngest child and the oldest 
hoary head in the land. It has in it elements of both 
shame and inspiration for us,—shame for our national 
sins of greed and self-seeking, inspiration through the 
uplift of soul of a great memory that brings a cleansing 
and purifying influence. We grow better through our 
admirations. The contemplation of a noble nature that 
excites love and reverence stimulates to imitation, how- 
ever far off and imperfect may be the result. We were 
degenerate, indeed, if the life and death of Abraham 
Lincoln did not have a powerful effect upon the charac- 
ter of the nation. 

It would seem that every man, woman, and child in 
the land, on the day of the centenary, would wish to 
lay a wreath on Lincoln’s grave, and utter a word of 
love to his sacred memory. Not splendid offerings or 
eloquent words are alone required, but the tokens of 
the poor and humble, and, if not filling words, at least 
gentle and grateful thoughts. And especially the race 
he did so much to free will swell the great tide of emo- 
tion setting toward this notable anniversary. We may 
erect statues, we may build splendid memorials, but 
this is alone of value; and, if it can be handed on to 
future generations, the knowledge of what the man 
Lincoln was to us, he will not need monuments of brass 
or marble wrought into form by the touch of genius. 

The whole has not been said or thought, perhaps, in 
regard to him. There are deep wells of feeling in the 
common heart from which to draw new estimates of 
what he was and what he did, life and character forming 
a perfect whole. But what we all feel is that he was . 
just one of us, a kind of universal brother to the Amer- 
ican people, a plain man who knew his race and was 
known of them. 

Nearly forty-four years have passed since the dark 
day of his death. Those of us who remember that 
tragic occasion can never lose the image of its solemnity, 
its horror, the utter blackness of the earth, as if the sun 
had suddenly been extinguished in the heavens. Still in 
dreams that day will visit the soul, and revive the awful- 
ness of the impression. ‘Those who were unborn then, 
or too young to feel the full force of the blow, who have 
come not by personal knowledge into the heritage of 
affection and gratitude toward the martyred President, 
still seem to find no difficulty in partaking of the sentiment 
that moves the elders. The children love him as _per- 
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haps they love no other of the great men of the nation, 
not even Washington. Though his taking off has passed 
to its place among the great historic tragedies of the 
world, we can now think that perhaps he was fortunate 
in his demise, at the end of his mighty task, as he was 
fortunate in his birth so close to the soil, under condi- 
tions seemingly so hard and mean, and yet adapted to 
the development of his great nature. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Suggestions. 


The other day while walking down Park Street I 
noticed a teamster vainly attempting to persuade a 
reluctant horse to pull a heavily loaded express wagon 
up the hill. 

I volunteered the suggestion that the animal might 
pull the heavy load if the driver would give him his head. 
With more than the usual courtesy the latter replied, 
‘Mister, that horse is weak in the knees, and if I uncheck 
him he will fall down for sure.” 

As I moved away, it occurred to me that most drivers 
know more about their own horses than the strangers 
who pass them upon the sidewalk. As a general rule 
a horse can better pull a heavy load up a steep and slip- 
pery hill when his head is free than when it is elevated 
with a check-rein. But there’s a difference in horses, 
in hills, and in drivers; and, notwithstanding the perfect 
validity of [the general rule, a particular horse on a 
particular street may be better off with a taut check. 

As the end of the fiscal year approaches and all the 
various interests of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion must be co-ordinated and focussed, so as to leave noth- 
ing unfinished or forgotten when the budgets of the 
new year are made up, many suggestions about many 
things from far and near arrive at 25 Beacon Street. 
And this is as it should be. Many of these suggestions 
are wise and timely, many of them are excellent as 
general rules, and the officers of the Association are 
thankful for the enthusiasm that inspires them. Many 
of these suggestions affect the interests of local societies 
and many of them could be wisely applied to the con- 
duct of all the churches. Applications for assistance 
are arriving from many weak or impoverished churches, 
many wise suggestions are made about publications and 
hymn books and the Publicity Department and the 
Department of Social Service, about the programme of the 
May meetings and the appropriations for the coming 
year. They show a living and even an anxious interest 
in our work, both local and national. 

But it must be apparent to any one who realizes the 
great number and variety of the demands made upon 
-the Association that they cannot all be complied with. 
Some one will be disappointed because the wise ‘‘gen- 
eral rule” that he has called attention to is not ob- 
served. Some church will wonder why its modest re- 
quest for assistance is not heeded. Some apparently 
perfectly practicable method will not be adopted, and 
the one who proposed it will think the Association has 
lost ‘‘the chance of its life.” And all this will happen 
because those who are trying to get the heavy loads up 
Park Street happen to know which particular horses are 
weak in the knees and will ‘‘fall down for sure”’ if their 
checks are loosened. 

The money contributed for our work must be dis- 
tributed,—not where some particular church believes 
it is needed, but where the various missionary councils 
after considering all the demands from all quarters be- 
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lieve it is most needed. Measures for the advancement 
of our cause cannot be adopted simply because of the 
earnest desire of some champion who knows and feels 
the local necessity, but because the representatives of 
all the departments taking everything into account decide 
that a certain line of action will result in the greatest 
good to the greatest number the country over. 

Under the most favorable conditions theffinal results 
will not be universally satisfactory. The “executive 
board cannot even hope that all its decisions will re- 
ceive the approval of every one interested. 

There is, however, one thing that the executive officers 
have a right to anticipate. They may confidently as- 
sume that they have the sympathetic support of their 
colleagues in the ministry and the cordial good will of 
the Unitarian laity at large. They cannot doubt that 
the man on the sidewalk will come to the conclusion 
that the teamster who is struggling to get his load up 
the slippery hill knows some things about his horses 
that have not occurred to the passer-by. 

It should be remembered that the executive |board is 
itself 'governed by certain rules and regulations. ‘This 
knowledge alone should forestall many superfluous in- 
quiries and certain impossible demands. There are 
rules governing appropriations and the administration 
of the Church Building Loan Fund. There are regu- 
lations that limit the various Fellowship Committees 
in their treatment of would-be candidates for our pulpits, 
which, if understood, would protect the Association 
(which has no organic relation with the Fellowship Com- 
mittee) from receiving certain requests and propositions. 
There are missionary councils, Hast and West, made up 
of regularly elected delegates from State or local con- 
ferences. After these councils have met and carefully 
passed upon appeals for help within their particular 
districts, they send their recommendations to the Board 
of Directors; and, if there are sufficient missionary funds, 
these recommendations are practically always granted. 
It is in this way that the missionary budgets are deter- 
mined. If this method were understood, the American 
Unitarian Association would escape some criticisms 
that arise from the illusion that appropriations are made 
without consulting local constituencies. There are re- 
strictions that control the use of permanent funds, and 
this fact explains why money cannot be used for one 
thing rather than another. 

Thus it will be seen that many factors have to be taken 
into consideration when dealing with the various. prob- 
lems and difficulties that arise from year to year. 

The good sense of the Unitarian body may always be 
counted on in the long run. The ‘“‘run’’ would sometimes 
not be quite so long, however, if the man on the side- 
walk would give the driver credit for understanding 
his own horse. Lewis G. WILSON. 


The Nominating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee of the American Unita- 
rian Association for 1909 has organized and is now con- 
sidering the ballot to be presented at the annual meeting 
in May. 

By the action of the Association at its last meeting the 
work of the committee was simplified, as a double list 
of names of directors is not now required. 

The officers annually elected are a president, six vice- 
presidents, one of whom, at the time of his election, must 
be from Northern New England, one from Southern 
New England, one from the Middle States, one from the 
Southern States, one from the Western States, and one 
from the Pacific Coast, a secretary, an assistant secretary, 
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andatreasurer. There are also six-vacancies on the board 
of directors, to be filled for a term of three years, and a 
Nominating Committee for 1910. 

The committee is required to present the names of at 
least four candidates for directors from New England, 
at least one candidate from the Middle and Southern 
States, at least one candidate from the Western and Pacific 
States, besides the names of candidates for the executive 
offices. 

By vote of the Association, the Nominating Committee 
shall consist of eight members, who shall be elected on 
the same ballot as the directors and in the following 
manner, namely :— 

2 members from New England, to serve one year. 

1 member from the Southern States, to serve one year. 

1 member from the Middle States, to serve one year. 

2 members from New England, to serve two years. 

1 member from the Pacific Coast, to serve two years. 

1 member from the Western States, to serve two years. 


And annually thereafter four members from these groups 
shall be elected alternately for two years. 

The committee will receive and consider suggestions 
from conferences, churches, and individuals of names to 
be put in nomination for the various offices, for directors 
and for members of the Nominating Committee. It 
is desirable in the case of directors to choose such as are 
able to attend the meetings of the board. Your com- 
mittee desires the co-operation of our denomination in its 
endeavor to present a ticket that shall fully represent 
all sections of our country, and bring to our councils 
loyal and efficient service. 

Suggestions should be in the hands of the committee 


not later than March 15, 1909. Address communica-. 


tions to the secretary. 
CLARENCE B. HumMpPHREYS, Chairman. 
RoGER WOLCOTT, 
Mrs. JOHN P. FORBES, 
REV. SYDNEY B. SNow, 
Joun H. Epwarps,: Secretary 
1 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Current Topics, 


DEVELOPMEN’S in the agitation against the Japanese 
on the Pacific coast came fast last week. The situation 
in California approached a crisis on February 4,{when 
‘the lower house of the State legislature passed, by a 
vote of 48 to 26, a bill providing for the segregation 
of Japanese children in separate schools. This meas- 
ure was characterized by President Roosevelt as ‘‘the 
most offensive’”’ of all the anti-Japanese bills that have 
yet been presented to the law-makers of California. 
Gov. Gillett, acting promptly upon the receipt of a pro- 
testing telegram from the chief executive of the nation, 
sent a special message to the assembly urging recon- 
sideration of its action. In response to an urgent plea 
by the speaker of the house, that body decided to post- 
pone reconsideration until the middle of the present week. 
Before the bill?affecting Japanese children was passed 
theFassembly had voted down two measures aimed at 
the Japanese, one of which forbade aliens to hold office 
as directors of corporations in the State, and the other 
segregated them in separate residence districts. 
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In the mean while the movement for discriminatory 
legislation against Asiatics in general, and Japanese 
po qe is appearing sporadically in other States 

the Pacific seaboard, notably in Nevada, where |the 
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lower house on February 2 passed a resolution pointing 
out the dangers of an influx of Japanese, and urging 
the legislature of California to stand firm in what the 
framer of the Nevada resolution termed the defence of 
the State from an invasion by Japanese hordes. Further 
East, the State of Nebraska is apparently about to 
have a Japanese question of her own. The presence of 
anti-Japanese agitators among the law-makers of that 
State was indicated last Monday by the introduction in 
the lower house at Lincoln of a bill which provides that 
Japanese and Chinese may not work with white men 
and must not be employed in any building occupied by 
Caucasians. The measure is said to be aimed specifi- 
cally at conditions in the packing houses of South 
Omaha. 
ed 


ALL the manifestations of Japanophobia in the United 
States are being followed with intense interest at Tokio. 
It is a significant fact that, despite all provocations to 
spirited newspaper discussion of the subject, the Japa- 
nese press is maintaining a decorous silence. Official 
utterances by Japanese statesmen are restrained to the 
point of ignoring almost completely the activities of 
legislators at Sacramento and Carson City. Neverthe- 
less the Japanese ambassador at Washington is admit- 
tedly in close touch with the president on all the pend- 
ing developments, and is keeping his government informed 
jn detail concerning each step of the campaign against 
his countrymen in California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. The official calm at Tokio is regarded 
at Washington as a circumstance worth noting in view 
of the jealous maintenance by the Japanese of their 
theory of equality with the white race everywhere. 
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THE visit of King Edward and Queen Alexandra to 
Berlin last Tuesday was preceded and accompanied by 
an ominous British demonstration of distrust of the 
aims and purposes of German policies, which augured 
ill for the success of the king in his mission of concilia- 
tion. On the very eve of the departure of the royal 
pair for the German capital, the press of London and 
the provinces was giving wide and emphatic publicity 
to arguments for the immediate augmentation of the 
British army to hitherto rarely heard-of proportions, 
and Lord Esher was appealing for the enrolment of 
11,000 volunteers to complete London county’s con- 
tribution to the ranks of the territorial army. The 
fear of possible invasion, which is by common consent 
traced to German malevolence, has evoked extensive 
criticism of the British naval establishment, in the 
course of which it is pointed out by naval experts that 
in the event of a rapid offensive movement by a first- 
class maritime power England’s sea forces would be 
next to useless because of the unstrategic distribution 
of the ships. 

ad 


THE irreconcilable racial differences which have made 
the Austro-Hungarian empire a phenomenon of discord 
were illustrated afresh on February 5 by a scene of dis- 
order in the Reichsrath at Vienna, which ended only 
when the premier, Baron von. Bienerth, announced 
the termination of the present session. Significantly 
enough the forces of unrest were let loose by the intro- 
duction of a government measure to adjust the dispute 
between the German and Czech deputies. The Czechs, 
convinced that the proposed adjustment was designed 
to favor the Germans at the expense of their Slavic 
fellow-subjects, declined to listen to it and brought 
about a noisy demonstration which made the transac- 
tion of business out of the question. Another effort at 
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pacification will be made at the coming session; but it 
will be futile, in all probability, unless the Germans 
are willing to concede full equality to the Czechs. 


Brevities. 


[Some people who enjoy good health are very much mis- 
taken when they say that invalids are never happy. 


The new phrase ‘‘social service’? covers the same 
meaning that was included in the old Unitarian ideal 
of public service. 


Things good, bad, and indifferent come to us for pub- 
lication which are unsigned. We cannot consider any 
article, however good, of which we do not know the author. 


Whittier was color-blind and tone-deaf. He lacked 
therefore, two important qualifications of a poet. But 
who would ever have discovered his defects if they had 
not been self-confessed ? 


We note with pleasure in reports of the revival meetings 
now held in Boston an entire absence of language which 
when taken out of the revival and used by the man on 
the street is called profanity. 


President Charles W. Eliot was not as accurate as 
usual when he described American citizens as willing 
to vote for a man who denied the divinity of Christ. 
Of course he meant the deity of Christ. 


Social service may relate to the interests of society 
at large; but it must begin, as the word socius implies, 
with two or more allies—it may be partners—in enter- 
prises of business, pleasure, or worthy work of any kind. 


Some of the sharpest rebukes we get for our failure to 
keep up with the times in matters relating to social or- 
ganization and ethical progress come from persons whom 
we would not trust with money, or in the company of 
persons who need a moral tonic and not a boon com- 
panion. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Nicene Creed. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register :— 


For the benefit of your readers may I draw their 
attention to other statements of the Nicene Creed quoted 
in ‘‘A Unitarian Trinity” by Rev. Robert C. Douthit, 
in last week issue of the Christian Register, and with 
which he implies he agrees (when explained). The 
Nicene Creed declares our Blessed Lord was ‘‘Begotten, 
not made; being of one SUBSTANCE with the Father’’; 
and again, ‘‘He was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary and was made man’’; and again, ‘‘Who 
for us men and for our salvation came down from 
heaven.” 

This is what we believe and what we teach regarding 
the only begotten Son of God. If Rev. Mr. Douthit be- 
lieves this, then he is no longer a Unitarian. The Nicene 
Creed cannot be explained away. It means just what 
it says, So much so that Unitarianism in its most 
orthodox cloak cannot possibly find any rest within it. 
For this cause was it written, and for this cause is it 
still retained among orthodox churches as their model. 
Facts may sometimes be unpleasant reading, but it is 
better that we should not try to deceive ourselves. 

BENJAMIN BEAN. 

EpPIscopAL RECTORY, WYMORE, NEB. 
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Abraham Lincoln. 


1809—FEBRUARY 12—1909. 


BY FREDERICK L. HOSMER. 


The prairies to the mountains call, 
The mountains to the sea; 

From shore to shore a nation keeps 
Her martyr’s memory. 


Though lowly born, the seal of God 
Was in that rugged face: 

Still from the humble Nazareths come 
The saviors of the race. 


With patient heart and vision clear 
He wrought through trying days,— 
“Malice toward none, with love for all,” 
Unswerved by blame or praise. 


And when the morn of peace broke through 
The battle’s cloud and din, 

He hailed with joy the promised land 
He might not enter in. 


He seemed as set by God apart, 
The winepress trod alone; 

Now stands he forth an uncrowned king, 
A people’s heart his throne. 


Land of our loyal love and hope, 
O Land he died to save, 
Bow down, renew to-day thy vows 
Beside his martyr grave! 
CENTENNIAL Hymn. 
Tune, Hummel. 


The Lincoln of Centennial Memory. 


BY REV. CLAY MACCAULEY. 


Judgment of the personality of the leader in a great 
era in human affairs can be assured only with the lapse 
of time. In the midst of the turmoil of the events in 
which he is actor, an adequate or generally accepted 
estimate of the man is impossible. With the hundredth 
year after his birth, however, and a half century since 
his death, the excesses of both praise and blame have 
long lost force. Confused events and conflicting opin- 
ions appear in their right relations, and, in all probability, 
the full truth about him has been discerned and estab- 
lished. The American people are now celebrating the 
first centennial of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, and, 
by unchallenged consent now, they are honoring the 
memory of one of the greatest, wisest, and best of the 
benefactors of mankind. 

In the most momentous crisis that has befallen the 
United States of America, Lincoln was twice called to 
be the nation’s President. During his first term of 
office, he was leader in carrying through the stupendous 
task of saving the Federal Union from dissolution. At 
the beginning of his second term, when he was initiating 
plans for a beneficent government of the conquered 
South, he was assassinated. 

That tragic death alone would have made Lincoln’s 
memory sacred to his fellow-countrymen. He repre- 
sented in his own person the people’s loyalty and patri- 
otism. The traitor’s bullet was aimed more at the nation 
than at him. The gratitude of the nation, consequently, 
enshrined him and has perpetuated his memory. 

But it was not Lincoln’s vicarious work and death 
that gave to his name the supreme eminence it has 
received,—a place among ‘‘the few, the immortal names,” 
of human history. His position as official leader through 
his country’s most critical years and his lsacrificial death 
while serving his country in a time of mortal peril made 
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him ever memorable to a grateful people. But these 
things did not exalt him to the unique pre-eminence he 
now holds. 

To many persons living to-day, who were alive on 
that fateful April morning in 1865, and heard the news 
of the awful deed of the night before in Ford’s Theatre, 
probably no recollection is more vivid than of the scenes 
they passed through then. News of the violent death 
of one intimately close to one’s own life could hardly 
have been more of a shock or more overpowering with 
grief than the dreadful message, ‘‘The President is 
dead—murdered.”” The tragedy turned the whole North, 
just then jubilant over the surrender of the Confederate 
armies and the close of the war, into a land of sorrow. 
The writer of this memorial was a passenger on a crowded 
ferry-boat crossing the Ohio River that morning, and 
heard of the assassination as the boat was leaving the 
shore. ‘‘The President is dead—murdered.” That was 
the bare fact. But why, hearing that, should scores of 
men on the boat, who had never met or even seen Lincoln, 
suddenly turn pale and tremble,—as they did then,— 
or break down with weeping? Why should many of 
them, strangers to one another, stand with clasped hands 
speechless under a common grief? Throughout the 
Northern States countless like scenes were witnessed 
that day. They are not to be accounted for because 
the death of Lincoln carried with it a sense of critical 
loss to the nation, not even that it aroused painful 
regret that the life of a noble man and of a wise leader 
of the country had been cut off within a few days after 
his crowning work had been done. In fact, the passing 
of the President was felt by millions of his fellow-citizens 
as, mofe than all else, a personal bereavement. Lincoln 
was honored as the head of the nation. Multitudes fol- 
lowed him as their trusted guide and guard. He was 
listened to by hosts as their wise counsellor. He was 
proudly regarded as the successful commander-in-chief of 
the armies and fleets defending the Union. But back 
of all these things, making them of yet deeper value to 
the imperilled people, was their confidence that he was 
their friend and comrade. During the forty-four years 
that have passed since Lincoln’s death, the continuing 
millions who loved him then have cherished his memory 
with increasing affection, and the generations born after 
his death received, and is treasuring, the story of his life 
and work as a sacred heritage. 
nial memory, then, is the victorious leader of his country 
in its day of gravest danger; the consummate statesman 
and master of men, carrying through, to a benevolent 
peace, the greatest civil war in the history of mankind; 
yet, notably also, as far as hand or voice could reach 
from his position as chief officer of the government, the 
genuinely personal friend of every needy man and 
woman,—in fact, a fellow-citizen with all the people. 

With this judgment the first centenary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln comes to the people of America. It 
celebrates the marvellous achievements of the martyred 
President as the nation’s official head and the executive 
of the people’s will, culminating in the yet more won- 
derful story of the outreach of his heart. 

Lincoln, though born in the humblest range of Amer- 
ica’s democratic social order, rose at the maturing of 
our great political crisis to leadership over the nation. 
Regarded merely as the chief official of the republic, 
he displayed, in his exalted station, the finest qualities 
of political judgment and skill. From the beginning, 
public confidence in him was steadily increased by 
reason of his prudent counsel and masterly shrewdness 
in dealing with the perplexing situations arising because 
of the attempted separation of the slave States from the 
Federal Union. Then was engendered a wide-spread rec- 
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ognition of his extraordinary sagacity in guiding the 
people of the North through the perils besetting them 
from the varying fortunes of the Rebellion. Later it was 
perceived how wise was his discernment, and fearless his 
grasp of the opportune moment for emancipating four 
millions of slaves. And, at the end, the nation was 
impressed with the grandeur of his character, in the 
conservatism he displayed, under an almost uncontrolled 
possession of power, in directing the forces at his com- 
mand towards the restoration of peace, together with the 
dominion of constitutional authority, throughout the 
States that had failed in their insurrection. Looked at 
as the official head of the American Union, Lincoln 
greatly surprised the people by steadily rising with his 
opportunities, by showing himself equal to the unex- 
pected emergencies continuously confronting him, and by 
being marked with a notable directness and sincerity of 
aim in fulfilling all duty as it was disclosed. As the 
President, he was pre-eminently both the man for the 
hour and the clear-seeing pioneer needed for the days 
that were to come. es) 
But, in celebrating the personality of Lincoln as a 
whole, we should recollect, to begin with, that he achieved 
the rare distinction, as president of a great nation, of 
retaining, and of using helpfully, too, the homely quali- 
ties of the life from which he had been chosen. Even 
when clothed with the highest official dignity and bear- 
ing its conventionalities worthily where necessary, he 
never lost touch with the wholesome though uncultured 
ways of the frontier people of the West. As a rule, his 
mode of living was of a wholly natural simplicity. Some 
personal reminiscences will help to illustrate this fact. 
It was my privilege as a boy to see, and many times to 
meet with, the President. I remember well meeting 
him often in his walks across the grounds about the 
White House, nearly always towards the War Depart- 
ment. I was there almost daily in the mid-winter of 
1861-62. The President’s appearance was noticeable to 
me chiefly because of his unusual stature and ungainly 
stride. His dress was seemingly a matter of indifference 
to him,—he was even negligent of it. What he had been 
as the carelessly garbed lawyer in Illinois, he continued 
for the most part to be when surrounded by the more 
formal and exacting social conditions in Washington 
City. But I remember that he had habitually a smile 
and a cheery greeting for those who approached him in 
the earlier years of his office. This was his manner 
towards every one who did not tax him with matters that 
required grave consideration. At the New Year’s recep- 
tion in the White House in 1862, I stood for some time 
near him, and all the while he was on the alert to pass 
pleasant words with those who came to him, acquaint- 
ance or stranger. What, being a boy, interested me most 
then was his awkward attitude and movements in an 
ill-fitting suit of clothes that seemed merely hung upon 
him. His conventional white kid gloves were over-big 
and were crumpled in ridiculous folds on hands that 
also seemed over-large. At another time I was fastidious 
enough to complain to my mother that Mrs. Lincoln 
could not care much for the President, because at the 
church that morning I had seen Mr. Lincoln escort her 
to their carriage, wearing an overcoat on which a button 
was wanting, and, in the button’s place, a bunch of 
dangling threads. Peculiarly characteristic of him was 
his part in an incident happening in the Assistant 
War Secretary’s office one December forenoon. Gen. 
MacDowell stood in the centre of the room exam- 
ining a new musket bayonet. Gen. B. F. Butler, much 
to my inconvenience, since I sat beside him, occupied 
nearly the whole of a sofa near the doorway. ‘‘Jim 
Lane”? of Kansas was nervously pacing the floor next 
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to Secretary Cameron’s apartment. Suddenly the cor- 
ridor door was opened and the President strode into the 
room, smiling and bowing to each side. His tall hat 
was still on his head, his arms were outstretched before 
him. Only a few long steps carried him across the room 
to the open fireplace, in which a glowing bed of coals 
lay. Then, all at once, he collapsed into a crouching 
position, and sat as if between his heels, his knees pro- 
jecting almost, if not quite, above his head. ‘Twisting 
and waving his big hands over the fire, he looked back- 
ward, and began some characteristic badinage, greeting 
Gen. MacDowell with a trifling joke over the coldness 
of the morning. Cheery remarks to others followed, 
but in a few moments his whole demeanor changed. 
He arose quickly and with dignified manner turned to 
engage Senator Lane in serious talk. He soon disap- 
peared within Mr. Cameron’s private office. On horse- 
back the President was anything but an impressive 
object. In fact, when seen at a distance, he was never 
a figure to be admired or to inspire reverence. How- 
ever, at these physical limitations detraction of Lincoln’s 
appearance must cease. Ungainly in figure and move- 
ment though he was, the impression of this defect never 
remained with those who were once brought into personal 
contact or conversation with him. That we may begin 
to understand the true personality of Abraham Lincoln, 
his bodily gaucherie must be accepted and allowed to 
pass out of notice just as it almost always did with those 
who had once met him face to face and known him for 
what he was in mind and heart. Our interest to-day is 
with the man within the ungainly body; the man whose 
personality drew its essential vitality from a primitive 
simplicity that never failed him; from a character that 
was unqualifiedly sincere, that more than all else in word 
and deed rested upon the finest intellectual and spiritual 
realities. 

Approaching now more closely Lincoln’s personality, 
we learn that competent judges of his career soon knew, 
and that the world to-day acknowledges, him to have 
been a very wise man. In dealing with the men and 
events which, in bewildering complexity, engrossed his 
administration of office, this quality soon became notice- 
able. He had come to understand, over a wide range, 
the manifold phases of human nature. He penetrated 
deeply, he seemed even to divine, the motives of the 
many who sought him for his endorsement or co-opera- 
tion. His judgments stand upon record exceptionally 
marked with comprehension and justice. He appears 
to have had in purpose no lower aim than to see what was 
true or to do other than what, under the circumstances 
affecting any matter, would be best. His public service 
was so far beyond deceit or toleration of duplicity that, 
for the time being, he was not seldom misunderstood. 
As a rule, however, his demand for truth and his search 
always for what was wisest to do was a mightily effec- 
tive power, directing him successfully through vitally 
momentous duties. In conducting what were, not in- 
frequently, exceedingly delicate relations with certain 
members of his Cabinet; in conferring with many con- 
trary-minded leading citizens of different parts of the 
country; in getting hold of and securing the unfailing 
support of the tumultuous Congress that was necessary 
to enable him to carry on the war; in arousing and pre- 
serving the good will of some foreign diplomats who were 
constantly bringing problems to him full of portent; 
and, more than all else, in winning and retaining through 
four trying years the deepening allegiance of the great 
pnblic,—in all probability nothing less than the essential 
sincerity of Lincoln’s mind and his supreme wisdom 
while seeking to know and to do only what was right 
and best kept him from disastrous failure. His integrity 
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and far-seeing wisdom were recognized and trusted by 
multitudes all along his administration of the presidency; 
but after his death, especially when full publicity was 
given to his career, the whole nation learned that it 
had never honored as its leader a wiser man or one 
more just than Abraham Lincoln. 

Then we may not forget in our memorial the growing 
wonder and admiration that followed the publication of 
Lincoln’s State papers, his voluminous correspondence 
and his public addresses. The astonishing revelation was 
made that a man rising directly from among the common 


‘people, out of social obscurity and, presumably, an 


unlettered poverty, should have been the master of a 
technical knowledge in statecraft and the possessor of 
a facile and most apt skill in literary expression seldom 
found among men especially trained in the science and 
the arts of government and letters. Some of the Presi- 
dent’s writings and many of his orations, especially 
those given in the epoch-making debate he had with 
Stephen A. Douglas in Illinois, in 1858, are among the 
acknowledged masterpieces of English literature. Great 
did the marvel grow over the question where that humble 
child of toil of the backwoods of Kentucky and of the 
Indiana prairies could have found the literary material 
and the scholarly ability displayed in his later years. 
His wide-reaching and diversified knowledge, his most 
pat and illuminating mother-wit, humor, and pathos, 
and the surpassing forms with which he gave it all 
expression, receive to-day the admiring study of fully- 
equipped statesmen and writers. It was with true in- 
sight into what would be the world’s established judg- 
ment that Edward Everett at Gettysburg is reported to 
have said to Mr. Lincoln, when he had closed his tribute 
to the dead of the nation’s battlefields, ‘‘Mr. President, 
these words of yours will live long after the oration I 
have delivered here shall have been forgotten.”’ 

This fine acknowledgment by the renowned orator of 
the day at Gettysburg leads us to the inmost shrine of 
the century’s memorial of Lincoln. The American 
people, with grateful and reverential pride, have long 
consecrated in memory the nation’s first martyr Presi- 
dent,—the leader of the hosts who saved the United 
States from the ruin that their disunion would have 
wrought. They now know him to have been one of the 
greatest and wisest of the world’s great and wise men; 


‘as having received thereby a sacred immortality in human 


history. But, were our estimate of the Lincoln of cen- 
tennial memory to close here, it would fail in not having 
celebrated that which is really of most value concerning 
him. ‘The supreme qualities of his character, the moral 
factors through which his personality as a whole became 
unique, may not be forgotten. 

Ever memorable is Lincoln’s tenderness of nature,— 
his surpassing gentleness land sympathy. He was the 
nation’s Great Heart. Throughout his work as the 
government’s executive and the country’s President, his 
instinctive partnership with those who were forced to 
bear pain or bereavement, his habitual magnanimity 
towards those who were at fault through ignorance or 
weakness, his persistent search for some means by which 
he might stop the terrible struggle in the nation and 
heal its wounds,—these things were so distinctive of the 
daily life of the President that, as the years passed, 
multitudes became devoted to him. They had known 
him as their personal friend. It is doubtless true that 
Lincoln, though holding the supreme office of the nation, 
was more often in personal contact with the common 
people, was more involved as friend and helper in inti- 
mate relations with lowly men and women, was more 
a ministering man among men, than any chief of our 
government before or after him. A host of soldiers and 
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sailors in camp and in hospital, widows and orphans by 
the thousand upon thousand, many of them because of 
gratitude for immediate help given, loved him. The 
millions of slaves, whose fetters he had broken, thought 
of him as their deliverer sent from heaven, and were 
ready to worship him. Indeed, countless victims of the 
inhumanities of the Civil War, learning of the personal 
sacrifices that the President was daily making for their 
companions in suffering, regarded him with loving trust, 
confident that he would help them if he but knew of their 
needs. Nothing is truer of Lincoln than that he was in- 
deed always ready as the willing friend, at times considered 
by those around him as a friend too willing, to give him- 
self to serve those who suffered because of the nation’s 
struggle. It is well known, too, that, while he was 
bearing the burden of his country’s perils, he would not 
allow any one to be his personal antagonist if kindness 
or generous explanation could prevent. He sought, too, 
by magnanimous appeals and by any concession allow- 
able within the limits of justice and patriotic fidelity, 
to win the friendship of even the foes of the Union. 
One of the finest yet most pathetic records of American 
history is the large-minded and big-hearted plans he was 
formulating at the time of his murder for the restora- 
tion to civil dignity and to general prosperity of the 
conquered States of the Confederacy. The rebellious 
South lost its best friend when Booth’s bullet took 
Lincoln’s magnanimous life. To-day the people of the 
now happily reunited States accept without question, 
and cherish with grateful affection, the President’s mem- 
orable and, as it happened, his farwell declaration that 
‘in his great office he had done his stern duty, “with 
malice towards none; with charity for all; and with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right; to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and last- 
ing peace among ourselves.” 

Equally memorable and fitting companion quality 
with Lincoln’s tenderness and magnanimity was his 
optimistic courage, springing evidently from a profound 
religious trust in the triumph of his country’s cause. 
And never was this reliance more firm in him than 
in the darkest hours that tried men’s souls in the awful 
years of the conflict waged between the States of the 
South and the North. Some men are yet alive who saw 
the President’s faith and courage, when certain of his 
counsellors, who had been stout-hearted supporters of 
the Union, faltered and were ready to fail. There were, 
at times, members of the Cabinet and of the Congress, 
leaders of public opinion, editors of great newspapers, 
who were ready to urge the President to declare a truce 
so that there might be a discussion with representatives 
of the Confederacy over a possible compromise that 
would bring the hostilities to a close. Nevertheless, 
though the burdens of the war lay more heavily upon 
Lincoln than upon any other man, and he knew of the 
threatening dangers better than any one else, he never 
failed of his faith and hope. Rather did he again and 
again strengthen those who were faint of heart. 

Under the transfiguration wrought by these factors of 
moral grandeur it is not to be wondered at, then, that 
the Lincoln of centennial memory appears standing at 
the very front among the great men of human history. 
Indeed, the name of Washington is the only American 
name that now can be ranged alongside that of Lincoln, 
as recipient of the nation’s supreme reverence and love. 

It would, however, be celebrating the Lincoln cen- 
tenary almost in vain were the American people to be 
content with merely remembering and interpreting the 
grandeur of his personality. Leadership implies follow- 
-ng, affectionate homage involves longing to gain likeness 
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to the one revered. Peace has its conflicts no less than 
war, and the same principles that made Lincoln the 
saviour of the republic remain as law for the life of 
every citizen of the Republic. The Lincoln of centen- 
nial memory is, then, not only a sublime historic heri- 
tage, but should be a mighty present inspiration, ani- 
mating the American people, now, to make beautiful 
and prosperous, in the ways of peace, that “government 
of the people, by the people, for the people,’ for whose 
preservation he ‘‘gave the last full measure of devotion.” 
Boston, Mass, 


Lincoln’s Boyhood. 
BY EUGENE PARSONS. 

The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln draws attention to his life and public services 
which the citizens of this free land ever recall with grati- 
tude and admiration. The year of 1809 is a notable one 
in the annals of mankind, and February 12 of that year 
is a red-letter day in history, for it was the natal day 
of Charles Darwin and the ‘‘pioneer boy”’ who rose to be 
President of the United States. These men left an 
abiding impress on the world. So important was the 
work of the emancipator that he is sometimes called the 
greatest American. 

It was a very humble home in which Abraham Lincoln 
passed the days of his early childhood. One can say of 
him that he came of good stock. His father and mother, 
though uneducated, were worthy, plain, God-fearing 
people, both of them being members of the Baptist 
Church. The father, Thomas Lincoln, when only a year 
or two old, had come to Kentucky from Virginia, his 
native State. The mother, Nancy Hanks, was also born 
in the Old Dominion. They were married in 1806 and 
settled down in the wilds of Hardin County, which after- 
ward became a portion of Larue County, Kentucky. For 
a score of years this territory was the scene of many fierce 
encounters between the red men and the palefaces. The 
cabins of settlers were isolated, and occasionally a pio- 
neer fell a victim to the tomahawk or bullet of some 
skulking savage. Such was the fate of Abe’s grand- 
father, who in 1780 erected a log house in theyforest 
solitude of the ‘‘Blue Grass State.” 

The young couple who established a home in the wil 
derness possessed little of this world’s goods. The 
father was industrious and courageous. His was,the 
frontiersman’s watchword, ‘‘Hope and hard work’’; 
and the son was imbued with the same indomitable 
spirit. The boy was named after his grandfather. Abe 
Lincoln had an older sister, and with her he was sent 
to school when he was seven years old. The name of 
his first schoolmaster was Caleb Hazel, an unlettered 
fellow who had gone no farther than the rule of three 
in arithmetic. However, the man could read and write, 
and Abe acquired from him the rudiments of an edu- 
cation. His father had no book knowledge: his mother 
could read, but not write. The parents both appreciated 
the value of education and encouraged the son to learn. 

Books were scarce in that remote region, and there 
were no more than two or three in the home of Thomas 
Lincoln; but he tried to procure others for his boy. 
Whenever he heard of a volume belonging to a neighbor, 
he endeavored to obtain it for Abe to read. There were 
no lamps in those days, and oftentimes the only light 
was that of the wood fire. Sitting near the fireplace 
the youngster with a book in his hands eagerly scanned 
its pages by the glowing light. 

When Abe was nearly eight years old, his father sold 
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his farm in Kentucky and sought a new home in the 
‘‘Hoosier State.” One reason for the move was his 
strong desire to get away from a slave commonwealth. 
Aided by his little son, he built a flatboat on which to 
transport his goods and a few carpenter’s tools. He 
made the journey alone to Spencer County, Indiana, 
and shortly afterward he returned on foot for his fam- 
ily. In the autumn of 1816 they wended their way 
thither on horseback. It was a wearisome journey of 
seven days, through a country almost uninhabited. 
The green turf was their couch by night, with the starry 
canopy for a roof. 

Once on the ground, the first thing the father had to 
do was to erect a dwelling to live in. With the helpofa 
neighbor, he cleared a site. An axe was placed in Abe’s 
hands, and he helped in chopping and trimming the big 
trees. In a short time the house was built. It was a 
cabin almost eighteen feet square. The logs were fash- 
ioned by notches, and the crevices were chinked by mud. 
A bed, table, and four stools were then made out of the 
rough-hewn slabs, and the emigrants were ready to 
move in. The house had only one room, with a loft 
reached by a ladder. This loft was Abe’s ‘‘bedroom.” 

That winter the growing boy took his first lessons in 
hunting, for game was largely depended upon for food. 
He became quite handy with the rifle. One day, when 
the father was absent, a flock of wild turkeys approached 
the cabin, and the eight-year-old Nimrod shot one. 
Never in his life, he was wont to remark, did he bring 
down bigger game. 

In the autumn of 1818, when Abe was in his tenth 
year, he had the misfortune to lose his mother. This 
excellent woman had a very strong influence over her 
son. ‘‘All I am and have attained to I owe to my angel 
mother,” he declared in later life. She was indeed a 
woman of sterling qualities, a true helpmeet to her 
backwoods husband. Into Ljincoln’s young mind was 
instilled by her that reverence for holy things which 
distinguished the Chief Magistrate of the nation. From 


his mother he inherited the gentleness and the playful-’ 


ness that characterized his conduct during the darkest 
days of the Civil War. 

A year passed, and the father married a second time. 
This wife made a good stepmother to Abe and his sister. 
At odd spells the boy went to such schools as the sparsely- 
settled neighborhood afforded. However, it was really 
but little instruction that he got from the pedagogues 
who wielded the birch and made quill pens for their 
pupils in those days. His teachers were men of slight 
attainments. All told, he never attended school more 
than twelve months in his life. While in school in winter 
time he wore a suit of buckskin clothes and a raccoon- 
skin cap. 

What Abraham Lincoln possessed in the way of in- 
tellectual culture he obtained for the most part out of 
school. When about eleven years old, he learned to 
write, a young man of the neighborhood helping him. 
He practised ‘‘penmanship” generally out of doors, 
using at the start a charred stick or a piece of chalk. 
In those years and afterward books were his chief de- 
light. During spare moments, by day and by night, 
he gratified his passion for knowledge by reading. Thus 
he became acquainted, when a lad, with several authors, 
and these he knew thoroughly. Among the books read 
by him in his boyhood were Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’ ‘‘Aisop’s Fables,’ a Life of Henry Clay, and a 
Life of Washington by Weems. 

An interesting story is told of one of Lincoln’s youth- 
ful experiences that will bear retelling, for it is highly 
characteristic of the man :— 

‘Mr. Crawford had lent him a copy of Ramsey’s Life 
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of Washington. During a severe storm Abraham im- 
proved his leisure by reading this book. One night he 
laid it down carefully, as he thought, and the next morn- 
ing he found it soaked through with water. The wind 
had changed, the rain had beaten through a crack in the 
logs, and the book was ruined. How could he face the 
owner under such circumstances? He had no money to 
offer as a return; but he took the book, went directly to 
Mr. Crawford, showed him the irreparable injury, and 
frankly and honestly offered to work for him until he 
should be satisfied. Mr. Crawford accepted the offer, 
and gave Abraham the book for his own, in return for 
three days’ steady labor in ‘pulling fodder.’ His man- 
liness and straightforwardness won the esteem of the 
Crawfords, and indeed of all the neighborhood,” 

In his early years Lincoln displayed another trait 
that was prominent in manhood. Among his school- 
fellows he was ever a peacemaker. He stopped many a 
fight by throwing himself between infuriated urchins. 
He quietly talked to them, and tried to clear up mis- 
understandings. In acting thus as a mediator, the lank, 
ungainly lad sometimes suffered personal injury: this 
he never cared for, his only desire being to settle the 
quarrel fairly and amicably. 

The boy is father to the man. At the outbreak of the 
Southern Rebellion President Lincoln patiently endeav- 
ored to harmonize warring factions of abolitionists and 
slaveholders and preserve peace. It is to his lasting 
credit that he opposed war and put forth earnest efforts 
for conciliation, even if the conflict was precipitated. 
On others falls the blame for the long, bloody strife that 
ensued, not.on the martyred leader of the North. 

Abraham Lincoln was an honest, manly boy, an as- 
piring, ambitious youth, whose early experiences while 
roughing it on the Western frontier, resolutely facing 
and overcoming obstacles in his path, served to fit him 
for the mighty struggle he was destined to direct. 

DENVER, COL. 


Lincoln and Human Greatness. 


BY REV. CLARENCE LATHBURY. 

‘‘He was going somewhere else and sat down for a 
moment to rest on the lowest stair of the Temple of 
Fame, when to his surprise he was called in.”’ Greatness, 
like goodness, is unmindful of its quality, and occurs, 
when at all, fortuitously. To attempt greatness, to 
follow a vocation for the purpose of attaining it, to cast 
about continually for some means of achieving greatness 
or attracting admiration, is the surest way of ending in 
total oblivion. It has been charged that Lincoln artfully 
sought high office, but there is no indication of it in either 
his actions or utterances. Had it been so, the purpose 
would have stamped him a second-rate personality. 
Great men often seem reckless to court disaster and ig- 
nore public opinion, without circumvention taking the 
directest routes to accomplishment. They are so far in 
advance of their fellows that they appear eccentric, even 
mediocre. Abraham Lincoln quickened the pulses of 
the common people, who are always the first to detect 
true greatness. At the outset few of his cabinet knew 
him, and some of them patronized him. When cautioned 
as to certain proposed statements, he said, ‘‘I would 
rather go down in defeat with these words in my speech 
and held up and discussed by the people than to be vic- 
torious without them.” 

It is only by reverence for life, by great self-respect and 
loyalty in achieving it, that life can be rescued from dilet- 
tanteism and brought to the proper work it has to do 
in the world and in the service of man. One of the 
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vital tests of greatness is humility. Not feebleness of 
conviction or hesitation to act, but a proper comprehen- 
sion of the relation between what a man can do and say 
and the rest of the world’s doings and sayings. Lin- 
coln did not mistrust his power, he felt its quickening 
breath, and yet he realized limitation. When the nation 
called him, he said in all sincerity, ‘‘I am not fit to be 
President.” Great men sense their destiny, they hear 


still voices calling them, and they feel that they cannot ° 


do or be anything else than what God has made them. 
They know that their power is not zm them, but through 
them, and there is a total absence of affectation or con- 
scious supremacy. The slightest jealousy or self-com- 
placency is enough to defeat real greatness. The gem 
lacks purity and unity. 

Simplicity is the handmaid of greatness, and men are 
great like nature, like the stars that shine impartially 
with a singleness that embraces mankind and touches 
dearly allhearts. When, in 1860, it became evident that 
Lincoln would be the Republican nominee and he was 
asked for material for a biography, he protested, ‘‘There 
is really nothing to write, one line of the poet will tell it 
all, ‘the short and simple annals of the poor.’”” In him 
was represented the majesty of those fundamental 
virtues which all mankind honor and admire, and which 
few are inclined to cultivate or praise. The great are 
near, we know them by intuition. They are of the people, 
homely and human, like the ocean and the mountains 
satisfying expectation, are felt to be a portion of the 
elemental world. They reveal greatness because they 
are ever themselves. Weir Mitchell said of Phillips 
Brooks, ‘‘I have known a number of men we call great, 
—poets, statesmen, soldiers,—but Phillips was the only 
one I ever knew who seemed to me entirely and always 
great.” This might have been said of Lincoln. His 
bearing and utterance was constitutional, pure, and mov- 
ing. As Lowell said, ‘“The grand simplicities of the 
Bible were in him,’’ he was one of the world’s great 
prophets. In his Gettysburg speech he went straight 
to every heart in the purest and most vital of human 
addresses, the best specimen of eloquence we have had 
in this country. Great men know their business and 
know that they know it, only they do not think much 
of themselves on that account. Certain persons seem 
rich in possibilities, crowded with gifts that we look to 
flower into illustrious deeds; but they turn out helpless 
to their times, do not speak or act to the human want, 
appear to reserve their endowments by a fault of indirec- 
tion or umreadiness. Great men cut Gordian knots, 
solve difficulties with almost childlike simplicity, gaze 
immediately into the face of Truth and claim her as their 
own. ‘They frequently transcend reason and affront 
logic. Yet, though simple, humble, and reverent, they 
are equipped with mighty ardors. A man is great in 
proportion to the strength of his passions and his power 
to hold them in restraint, to train them on the critical 
position. Where passion is not, there cannot be strength, 
without it none ever rise to greatness, world-leaders 
catch flame. Washington ate voraciously, glowed with 
mighty enthusiasms, fought, loved, but reined his vast 
soul with the consummate skill that he guided his steed. 
Lincoln was human to the marrow, he was a man, he 
rang all the changes of being, brought every faculty to 
roundness, yet was the complete master of himself. This 
enabled him to meet opportune occasions with wonderful 
adaptability. 

Greatness is incommunicable, though in a sense it is 
contagious. For the moment it lifts others to its level. 
They do not, however, stand of themselves, and, the event 
over, sink back, leaving the great man againalone. Great- 
ness takes his mantle with him, his particular work is 
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done by him forever in the best way. This person and 
circumstance will never again meet. Everlasting dif- 
ference is set between one man’s capacity and another's. 
God-given ascendency is a priceless thing, always just 
as rare in the world at one time as at another. What 
we can manufacture or confer we can govern, set its 
price, give or withhold; but human supremacy is incom- 
municable and goes whither it will. Great men are 
therefore lonely, like high mountains that belt the con- 
tinent, widely separated, virgin, majestic, their white 
peaks resting in the blue holiness of the sky. All first- 
rate men are isolated, like One who said, ‘‘I am alone, 
and yet I am-not alone, because the Father is with me.’ 
They stand with God; and yet, paradoxical as it may 
seem, they are at the same time more closely related than 
others to common men. ‘They are alone in hevght, like 
giant trees overtopping others, with roots in the same‘ 
soil, bathed by the same morning and evening dews. 
usaid Stanton at the bier of Lincoln, ‘‘There lies the 
greatest ruler of men who ever lived.’’ He was a great 
ruler because he understood men, and he knew men be- 
cause he was like them. Lincoln rises steadily above all 
his contemporaries, and above most of the great men of 
history, his star still ascendant. Surrounded by those 
who in his day were called great, and were so according 
to common standards, he is seen now far toward the 
zenith, while they yet hover on the horizon. A great 
man is one who lives naturally and easily in a sphere 
which other men reach with difficulty: he seems to play 
where others struggle, appears not to try,—like the 
singer who touches lofty notes with the impression of 
abundant reserve. And, when he goes, we look in vain for 
another to take his place. No one ever comes, his class is 
extinguished with him. The hour has come, has met its 
man, and the record is written. In some other way and 
in a quite different field will the next great man appear. 
The lyre of greatness is never touched by the same tingers 
in the same way. Lincoln was and is Lincoln; he can- 
not be repeated; he was the noblest type of the American 
character, a composite in a land where all races of the 
world are fused in one manhood. 

It has been asked whether Lincoln_was znltellectually 
great, whether his power lay in his head or heart? It is 
enough to say that he was a man. In some men reason 
stands out clearly and seems to predominate, in others 
the emotions are first. In Lincoln there was a remarkable 
blending of powers. In the greatest natures the line 
between the mental and emotional is vague, each pene- 
trating the other, like morning twilight, the mingling 
of light and darkness, breaking at last into the full-orbed 
day. ‘There is no place where we can say that one fac- 
ulty ends and another begins: each contributes to_the 
whole in such a way that each is lost in the whole, not 
as in the rainbow where the hues are distinguishable, but 
as in the sun where all colors are engulfed in a single 
unit of splendor. Emerson says, ‘‘He is greatest who 
is what he is from nature, and who never reminds us of 
others.” And it might be added, ‘‘He is greatest who 
is least describable.’’ Like Jesus, Lincoln becomes 
more mystical and beautiful as the years pass. 

E_mwoop, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


With an habitual sense of the Divine presence, the 
trials of life are lightened.—. Peabody. 


Pad 
Faith is the being able to cleave to a power of goodness, 
appealing to our higher and real selj and not to our lower 
and apparent self.—Matthew Arnold. 
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According to what a man 1s, is the quality and amount 
of the virtue that goes out of him, and he cannot cease to 
impart this peculiar life unless he sinks into the lethargy of 
death.—Sears. 

Js 


We should not found our praises of God on things that 
are far apart in their occurrence. We should look for his 
“‘wonderful works” in those that are most constant. The 


rejoicing that is in the Eternal Father should be no more 


suspended than are his bounties.—N. L. Frothingham. 


Hymn for Lincoln’s Centennial, 


BY ELLEN BRADFORD STEBBINS. 


To lowly frontier cabin, 
To folk unreached by fame, 
*Mid poverty’s stern hardships, 
The good life-angel came; 
That tiny flame he kindled 
In uncouth setting there,— 
How hath its growing glory 
Illumined men’s despair. 


That great brain gathered wisdom, 
Love ruled that tender heart; 

His country craved a leader, 
Behold him in the part, 

Through anxious years of peril, 
Efiacing slavery’s stain, 

“Right making might,” he guided, 
Then fell, a martyr slain. 


Not only dropped the shackles 
From bondman at his stroke; 
Eyes dull to rights of brothers 
To clearer vision woke. 
Though still injustice darkens, 
Across the gloomy shade 
Shine broadening beams of sunlight 
Through the rift that Lincoln made. 


He lives in bronze and marble, 
In poet’s song survives, 
Immortal through the ages 
In consecrated lives; 
For they prolong his purpose, 
And show its simple power, 
Who “pluck the noxious thistle, 
And plant a fragrant flower.” 
ROSLINDALE, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
Abraham Lincoln, 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D. 


He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much. 
LUKE xvVi. 16. 

One of the many lessons gathered from the life and 
eareer of Abraham Lincoln is this: He was prepared 
for great things by faithfulness in little things. First, 
he made the most of scanty resources and opportunities. 
Many another lad has been born, as he was, in a rough 
frontier cabin, and has spent his early years in poverty, 
privation, hardship, and obscurity: not every one has 
found in his disadvantages the rounds of a ladder for 
his climbing. Many another carpenter’s son has seen 
his father at work without ever learning or caring to 
handle the tools. Many another boy has grown up far 
from school privileges, without studying at home by 
the light of pine knots and without walking miles to 
get a grammar. 

He was hungry for knowledge, but he did not get it 
chiefly from books. He found its beginnings in nat- 
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ure’s kindergarten,—in direct contact with common, 
homely facts and realities,—the primitive stuff out of 
which learning is made. He could look at the world 
before he could read about it, and he kept open his eyes 
and ears,—the windows of his soul. 

‘‘Books and work and healthful play” supply a fair 
programme for one’s early years. He was on short allow- 
ance of the first; play was not wanting; of work there 
was more than plenty. Yet, with hardly a year, all 
told, in school-rooms, he became one of the best edu- 
cated men of the country;; perhaps the better because 
he spent ‘‘no time learning wrong things,” or clogging 
and cluttering his mind with ‘‘useless lumber.” $5o 
also he was spared the school temptations to petty 
emulation, pride of intellect, vanity of attainment, or 
false shame at failure. ry ssl. 

Yet he had his own way to make, literally “to hoe 
his own row and to paddle his own canoe; and it was 
his good fortune to live in a community where every- 
body did the same, most being bravely poor. 

His mother, who had taught the alphabet to her hus- 
band and son, died when Abraham was but ten years 
old. Her last counsel was, ‘‘Be a good boy; be kind 
to your sister and father; love your heavenly Father.” 
In the ripeness of his manhood he paid this tribute to 
her memory, ‘‘All I am, all I ever hope ,to be, I owe 
to my angel mother.” At thirteen his kind and wise 
stepmother was helping him to master the arithmetic, 
on whose fly leaf he wrote:— 


| <i) aeal 
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“Abraham Lincoln, his hand and pen; 
He will be good, but God knows when.” 


He had already felt the truth that ‘‘every boy needs 
to be made over in part,’”’ but he felt also that there was 
something in him that was worth making over; and, 
while he made no professions and lived after the rough 
manner of the time, he scorned to follow inferior pat- 
terns. In the whiskey-drinking settlement, he formed 
the abstinent habit which he kept up all his life, but 
at sixteen he saved a drunken man from freezing to 
death by shouldering and carrying him to safety. In 
a speech made at thirty-three, he expressed the hope 
that a time might come when there should be ‘‘neither 
a slave nor a drunkard in the land.” 

Meanwhile he was making the most of his mental 
powers. He had a mind of his own and thought nothing 
too good for it. Ommivorous and receptive, he was yet 
discriminating and reflective. We are nourished, not 
by what we swallow, but by what we digest and assimi- 
late. Of all the good things we hear or read, how much 
is like the seed that falls by the wayside and takes no 
root ! 

He was always holding court, himself judge and 
jury. He put all subjects on trial, went carefully over 
evidence and argument, then stood stoutly by the ver- 
dict of his own faculties. He knew the difference be- 
tween reasoned conclusions, which are really judicial 
decisions, and the haphazard guesses we toss to each 
other, or which are often thrown at us from platform, 
press, and pulpit. Thus he became a man of conyic- 
tions. 

One who knew Lincoln well says that his mind fas- 
tened on whatever he heard or read till he had deter- 
mined its value. He seemed intent on getting at the 
meanings, as in the woods of Kentucky and Indiana he 
had cracked the hickory nuts and picked out their meat. 
So he thought out everything that he deemed worthy of 
attention. : 

By this process he learned to know and measure men, 
as he listened to their discussions in the country store 
and post-office. In their arguments and opinions he 
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could perceive a mixture of truth and error, of wisdom 
and folly. He learned also to read motives behind con- 
duct—the mixture of good and evil—and thus to judge 
of character. He acquired to a rare degree the power 
of concentration, the discipline of self-control and self- 
use, so as to give his entire attention to the business in 
hand. The time was coming when he would need to 
have himself well in hand, when he would need to 
think calmly in a racket of noises or a roaring storm of 
public passion. Then no amount of clamor could 
hurry him when he thought it right to work the brakes, 
or hold him back when he heard the inward command 
to go ahead. Where the whole of him was wanted, he 
was ‘‘all there.” 

He had ambitions as well as aspirations, and was not 
indifferent to human praise or blame. It is said that 
“a young man is not far from ruin when he can say 
without blushing, ‘I don’t care what others think of 
me.’” But one rises above danger when he can truly 
say, with the apostle: ‘‘It is a small thing to be judged 
of man’s judgment; yea, I judge not mine own self. 
He that judgeth me is the Lord.” Sensitive as Lincoln 
was to prickly criticism and abuse, I think he breathed 
that higher air. He seems never to have been sus- 
pected of striking an attitude or posing; never of strut- 


ting or showing off, or giving side-glances to see what 


effect he was producing. 

By twenty-one he had fashioned for himself an out- 
fit of principles or maxims to live by, such as these: It 
is of no use to quarrel. Cruelty to men or animals is 
meanness. Truth is better and safer than lying. It is 
no disgrace to be ignorant, if one is willing to learn; or 
to be poor, if one is willing to work. But it is a ‘dis- 
grace to be lazy, or to get what belongs to another. 
One man is as good as another, and better, too; but be- 
fore the law they all stand of a level. 

Pushing steadily on and up, he became an active 
manager of small affairs, a trusted citizen, and an honest 
and able lawyer; an ardent patriot, a statesman, and 
leader of men; the head of a nation in a time which 
tried men’s souls; and, through martyrdom, the best 
beloved Man who has lived between these oceans. But 
his pilgrimage was a long and weary one. 

We may recapitulate some of the steps or stages of 
this steep ascent. Beginning as a small boy to share 
his father’s toil in the shop and out in the clearing, at 
sixteen he managed a ferry-boat for $2.50 a week; 
at twenty-one he paid for a pair of trousers by splitting 
rails; at twenty-two he was in charge of a flat-boat 
laden with provisions for the New Orleans market, 
serving for $8.50 a month; at twenty-three he was 
chosen captain of volunteers for the Black Hawk War; 
next he was involved with a worthless partner in a small 
store-keeping scheme, which broke down and left him 
burdened with a debt which it took him six years to 
unload; at twenty-five he was a student of borrowed 
law books; at twenty-seven admitted to the bar; at 
thirty-seven a member of Congress, after serving three 
terms in the legislature of Illinois; at forty-seven a 
recognized Republican champion of the doctrine, ‘‘Slavery 
sectional, freedom national”; at fifty-two president of 
the disunited United States; at fifty-six, dead by the 
hand of an assassin. 

As he was deeply interested in the history and laws 
of his country, he was impelled to feel after the foun- 
dations of free institutions. He was profoundly im- 
pressed by the Declaration of Independence, and saw 
in it a charter of equal rights for all men and a crite- 
rion by which to test the justice of all laws and cus- 
toms. As a man living among men, he felt bound to 
regard the rights of every other as sacred as any he 
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might rightly claim for himself. This doctrine of equality 
before the law moulded all his ideas of civil society 
or government: it was a lamp unto his feet and a light 
to his path. 

He was not blind to the glaring fact of inequality 
among men; he regarded the average negro as inferior 
in actual development to the average white man; but 
this inferiority did not in the least impair the negro’s 
equal right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
In the great debate of 1858, Lincoln said, ‘‘In the right 
to eat the bread, without the leave of anybody, which 
his own hand earns, the negro is the equal of myself, of 
Judge Douglas, or of any other man.”’ 

There were two theories. The aristocratic theory 
said, the many exist for the advantage of the few, and 
it is the business of government to secure the few in their 
supremacy. The democratic theory said, the gifted 
and fortunate few have no claim to superiority of rights: 
their advantages of ability or position increase their 
social obligations, and governments are tyrannies unless 
they guard impartially the rights of all. 

The conflict between these theories was rapidly com- 
ing to a head. He saw in the union of free and slave 
States ‘‘a house divided against itself. It must become 
all slave or all free,’”’ or it must collapse. 

I do not think he ever used an insincere argument 
merely because it would take with the crowd or win 
the votes of the unthinking. He could not thus poison 
the public mind with a lie. He trusted to the power 
of plain truth, plainly spoken, and set before the people 
the reasons which convinced himself. If he simply 
held up the light, would they not see? What else were 
eyes for? Yet he could not flatter: he made allowance 
for the blinding effect of prejudice, passion, and party 
spirit, and waited with sublime patience for the mists 
to clear away. 

“You can fool all the people a part of the time; you 
can fool a part of the people all the time; but you can’t 
fool all the people all the time.’”’ Our sober problem is 
what percentage can be fooled all the time? The census 
tables do not answer. : 

He made the most of himself at the head of the gov- 
ernment. He knew himself disparaged and distrusted 
by many who had helped to elect him, and men of 
national repute thought it a public duty to take the reins 
out of his hands. He quietly stood on his dignity, 
accepting his just responsibility and holding others to 
theirs. Many thought Seward our foremost statesman, 
and wished him, as Secretary of State, to dominate the 


administration. Lincoln good-naturedly disregarded this 
intrusive side-pressure, and said, ‘‘Mr. Seward is my 
clerk.” 


It was said that no public man ever had so much 
advice thrust upon him. ‘‘It is my duty,” he said, ‘‘to 
hear all; but, at last, I must, within my sphere, judge 
what to do and what to forbear.” 

He was blamed by the anxious and suffering people 
for situations and events which were inevitable. The 
man at the wheel has all he can do, and sometimes more 
to hold the ship steady to her course: he cannot lay the 
waves, nor control the winds, nor hurry up the sun. 
How could he or any one know which among the untried 
generals could win victories with armies of raw recruits? 
How could he be held responsible for the regimental 
officers selected and commissioned by the twenty-five 
different State governors? 

See also how he made the most of his moral qualities. 
If the sense of duty had been sluggish or fitful, the people 
of Illinois would never have heard of ‘‘Honest Abe.” 
For a time he ‘‘tended” the country store. Little 
did he think that eighty years later it would be told 
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how he had hastily followed a customer to hand him a 
few cents of change, or that he walked a considerable 
distance to carry toa woman a quarter of a pound of tea, 
because he discovered that he had made an error in 
the weighing. By being faithful in the least, was he 
not in training to be faithful also in much? 

A man who sees and corrects his error is no longer in 
error. The truth makes him free. Watts calls ‘‘I 
was mistaken” the three hardest words in the English 
language. But honesty banishes from the heart—as 
would God it might banish from Christendom—the 
petty pretence of infallibility. Is not Lincoln’s mem- 
ory all the sweeter to his countrymen because he wrote 
to Gen. Grant, ‘‘I was wrong and you were right’? 

The land was rocking with the earthquake of the 
greatest civil war ever fought on this planet. To sit 
steadily in the presidential chair and to guide the policy 
of the government through those four dreadful years 
required a combination of solid qualities rarely incar- 
nate in any man of any land or time. Those qualities 
had been growing into his character for half a century, 
—clearness and breadth of vision, self-possession, abso- 
lute rectitude of purpose, justice, generosity and tact in 
dealing with men, consciousness of a mission, full per- 
suasion of a righteous cause, and confidence in the over- 
ruling Providence that ‘‘out of evil still educes good.” 

‘“The occasion,” he said, ‘‘is piled high with diffi- 
culties, and we must rise with the occasion.’ Often he 
had to find a way or make one. Early practice had 
sharpened his inventive wits. He had navigated a flat- 
boat amid cross currents, sandbars, and snags. At 23, a 
company of young volunteers chose him captain to lead 
them in a campaign against the Indians. In his igno- 
rance of the manual of arms, he sometimes depended on 
‘‘horse sense” in framing the word of command. 
Marching across country, they came up against a rail 


fence. ‘‘Halt!’’ he ordered. ‘‘You are dismissed for 
two minutes. Reassemble on the other side of the 
fence.” 


As he had learned to build cabins of rough logs when 
there were no sawmills, so he was obliged to select human 
material for public places when as yet there was no 
Civil Service Commission to supply lists of competent 
candidates. Of course he was deceived and misled by 
recommendations too easily or too eagerly given; of 
course he made mistakes in appointments. The won- 
der is they were so few and that none were fatal. 
~ Isaac H. Phillips calls him a great ruler of men. He 
adds, ‘‘The man who has learned to rule others must 
first have learned to rule Himself.’”” He never blustered, 
and though, like Washington, capable of ‘‘terrific anger,’’ 
he held it in, and converted its explosive force to working 
energy. 

Avnever failing fund of humor was his life-preserver, 
and it helped him to see things in due perspective and 
proportion, so that in the noisy crowd of small prob- 
lems he could distinguish the greater, and lay out the 
leading lines of duty and policy. ‘‘I never go snipe- 
shooting when the bears are in sight,’ said he. This 
largeness of view goes with largeness of soul, and with 
that magnanimity which can overlook affronts and 
subordinate personal feelings to the public weal. Con- 
temptuous ill-treatment did not blind Lincoln to Stan- 
ton’s great capacities for cabinet service, and he made 
him Secretary of War, and took his later rudeness good- 


naturedly. ‘‘Did Stanton call me a fool? Well, he 
is generally right. And what kind of a fool did he say 
I was?” So when Secretary Chase offered his resigna- 


tion because it had become known that he had intrigued 
to snatch from his chief his second nomination, Lincoln 
saw ‘‘no reason for a change,” and ultimately made his 
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would-be rival Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
In the same spirit he had once bathed the face of a 
rowdy whom he had pounded black and blue for inde- 
cent words spoken in the presence of women. 

Emerson said of Lincoln, ‘‘His heart was as great 
as the world, but there was no room_in it to hold the 
memory of a wrong.” Lincoln himself wrote to a friend: 
‘‘Speed, die when I may, I want it said of me by those 
who knew me best, that I always plucked up a thistle 
and planted a flower where I thought a flower would 

row.” 

: Thus he made the most of himself by making much 
of others, by living for interests larger than his own. 
Many anecdotes illustrate how he ‘‘fitted” into his 
various relations—domestic, industrial, social, civil, and 
national. Firm as a rock, he was yet tender with the 
gentleness of Jesus, gracious to the ungracious, and rea- 
sonable with the unreasonable. Centuries hence men 
will read of his pardoning the young soldier condemned 
to be shot for being overcome by sleep when on sentry 
duty. ‘‘I think,’ wrote the Commander-in-Chief, ‘‘this 
boy can do us more good above ground than under.” 
The lad returned to the ranks and died a hero, in de- 
fence of the flag. 

Lincoln was not given to swearing, but in the course 
of his life he took and kept two great oaths. On his 
second visit to New Orleans, when twenty-two, he was 
shocked and revolted by the brutality of a slave-market. 
To his fellow boatman, Hanks, he said, with hot indigna- 
tion, ‘‘If I ever get a chance to strike at that institution, 
I will hit it hard, by the eternal God!” He protested 
later against the injustice of slavery, but disapproved 
of the agitation for its abolition, though strenuous for 
its non-extension. He said to me, ‘‘On principle, I am 
as much opposed to slavery as the most radical Abolition- 
ist; but I happen to be a lawyer, and I see that we have 
no legal power to deal with slavery in the States.” 

The other oath was taken at his inauguration, March 

4, 1861, when he solemnly swore that, as President, 
he would, to the best of his ability, ‘‘preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United States.’ 
This oath carried with it the awful responsibility of a 
war for the maintenance of the Union. In securing 
that object the time came when the life of the nation 
required the death of slavery, which was really its only 
armed enemy. Was the germ of the first oath still latent 
in the second ? 
“We have seen that perhaps for half a century Lincoln 
had been storing up the power—physical, intellectual 
and moral—by which he was to become the saviour 
of the republic and the deliverer of the oppressed. We 
may be sure that the hand which held the helm of our 
Ship of State, through a storm which would have foun- 
dered the staunchest monarchy on earth, had never been 
enfeebled by open or secret vice. Does not this give us 
in miniature the story of the nation’s salvation in war? 
In the Free States a hardy population had been trained 
by respect for labor, while the masses of Southern white 
men—no whit less brave—had despised industrial disci- 
pline as fit only for their inferiors. 

In a deeper way Lincoln made the most of himself 
by not obstructing the inner springs of power and wis- 
dom. Without religious profession or adhesion to 
churchly traditions, he was a profound believer in un- 
seen realities—in ‘‘that infinite and eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed.’ The religion of his mother 
was at the centre of his life. 


‘Himself from God he could not free.” 


Must not what men have called the Supernatural be 
the inner secret and spring of all human excellence? 
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Are not wise, pure, noble men the incarnations and 
clearest manifestation of the highest force we know any- 
thing about? Here was wisdom, patience, firmness, 
justice, and self-giving like God’s, as we have learned 
to think about God from our best Teacher. When 
power is put to good uses, when masterly qualities go 
out to service, is not God manifest in the flesh ? 

To do great and good things, take no credit and say 
nothing about it, this is God-like. The Supreme Artist, 
it has been said, does not sign his pictures. He paints 
the sunset, but writes no initials on its border. Lincoln 
lived to see both Houses approve the amendment which 
forever prohibits slavery; but, when congratulated and 
praised for this crowning victory, his instinctive response 
was, ‘‘God only can claim it.” 

Being human, he had his limitations, defects, and 
errors: being honest, he was humble. But his faults 
.seem quite a negligible quantity when set beside his 
heroic services, his sublime virtues, and the massive 
grandeur of his character. 

“He was genuine.” That tells the story. His gen- 
uineness carried with it fidelity to his early and later 
opportunities, fidelity to himself, to his country, and to 
mankind. His image will be idealized and his name 
will be cherished so long as Impartial Liberty, guarded 
by Impartial Law, shall be the aspiration of the peoples, 
the programme of civil progress, and the goal of humanity. 

One word more. The great historic achievement with 
which Lincoln’s name is associated—the turning back 
of the wave of barbarism from overflowing this continent 
—was made possible only by the co-operation of millions 
of loyal men and women. If the republic is to be saved 
from the next and possibly greater dangers which he 
sadly foresaw, it will be because other loyal millions, in 
successive processions, take on their hearts and hands the 
same high tasks, in the same high spirit, under the guid- 
ance of that wisdom which ever points out to the right- 
hearted and right-minded the new duties of new oc- 
casions. 

Boston, Mass. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Reign of God. 

I think that we should advance the real life of the 
world if, by some device or devices, we could bring that 
mysterious person, the average reader, into a broader 
idea, an idea wider, deeper, higher, and in every way 
larger, of what is meant in the New Testament by the 
words the ‘‘kingdom of God.” If at the same time 
we could enlarge and improve the words the ‘‘kingdom 
of Heaven,” that would be well. 

For I suppose that, as this average reader reads or 
hears the words the ‘‘kingdom of God”’ or the ‘‘king- 
dom of Heaven,” his mind goes but little way. The 
picture which the average man presents to himself is 
that of a royal or imperial court, where a sovereign is 
sitting in the central place and receiving the homage of 
a set of courtiers to whom he has given this and that 
business to discharge. I remember a little book, with 
bright red paper covers, which we got hold of in some 
way when I was a boy of ten years of age. It was an 
enthusiastic demonstration of the validity of the four 
Gospels, in which much stress was laid on the prophetic 
power of the Saviour. Among other things he had proph- 
esied the coming of the kingdom of God, He had said, 
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‘There are some standing here who shall see the king- 
dom of God come in its glory.”” And this coming of 
the kingdom of God meant that the Emperor Titus was 
to destroy the city of Jerusalem before Saint John died. 
When in other studies we came to read of the awful 
carnage and horror of the storming of the city of Jeru- 
salem, it was not unnatural if intelligent boys and girls 
should ask how it could be that the Saviour of men had 
such horrors in his mind when he said a thousand times 
that what he hoped for was the coming of the kingdom 
of God or the kingdom of Heaven. It seems almost a 
burlesque to bring together two uses of these words so 
dissimilar, but I believe that just such false ideas of 
what the kingdom of God is hold back many intelligent 
men and women from an adequate idea of what they 
mean themselves when they pray that ‘“‘Thy kingdom 
may come.” 

I once heard Dr. Furness say that he had never met 
a man who was educated on the continent of Europe 
who knew what Jesus Christ meant when he spoke of 
the kingdom of God. It is even worse than the idea 
which half the continent of Europe has as to the meaning 
of the word ‘‘government.”” Even the word ‘‘Common- 
wealth” gives to a great many such people the idea of a 
community in wealth, a community in property, which, 
as one is glad to say, does not exist among people born 
on this side of the ocean. 

Perhaps we do not hear so much now as we did fifty 
years ago about the second advent of the Saviour; but 
even now I could name people otherwise intelligent who 
really suppose that before this generation of men is dead 
Jesus Christ will appear in the city of Boston in a car- 
riage not unlike a circus wagon with four or six horses, 
as the case may be, with or without wings, as the case 
may be, and that this will be the beginning of a new 
dispensation of things. In the old times, before the 
Civil War, it was not unusual to hear moderate people 
say, ‘‘Why will you disturb yourself about the condi- 
tion of the slaves, now that the Lord Jesus himself is 
coming so soon into the world that he will adjust all 
such trifles?”’ 

Surely it is quite time that such superstitions, worse 
than medieval and more narrow than what we call 
Oriental language, should be swept away. What good 
men want, what prophets and kings waited for, is not 
any machinery of palace or etiquette or courtiers or offi- 
cers. It is the rule of God. It is the law of God. It 
is the sway or control of God. Precisely what it is not 
is the reign of a body of officials coming between God 
and his children. Precisely what we want is that the 
life of men may be life in which they know and feel 
the presence and wish of God as an intelligent child 
knows and feels the wish and hope of his father in the 
home, whether the father be in sight or no. 

All the analogies of nature are on our side.- In Dr. 
Stebbins’s fine phrase, we can spell Nature with a large 
N. We are praying that the will of God may be ful- 
filled, that the moral law of God may be obeyed, that 
the presence of God may be felt and acknowledged. We 
are not praying for any palace on seven hills or on sev- 
enty. No! And we are not praying for any court of 
high chancellors or keepers of the king’s conscience. We 
are not praying for any secretaries of state or of war or 
of peace, even. We are praying that the will of man, 
the child of God, may reflect the will of God the Father. 
We are praying for the common life, for the common 
law, for the common wealth of the whole world, that 
literally and absolutely it may be one with the will of 
yod. Our daily prayer is for the real presence of the 
living God in the hearts and in the actions of all his 
children, Epwarp E. HALg. 
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SERMONS OF RELIGION. THE TRANSIENT 
AND PERMANENT IN CHRISTIANITY. HIs- 
Toric Americans. By Theodore Parker. 
Boston: The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. $1 net each.—By the gift of eleven 
thousand dollars, the late John C. Haynes 
made possible the publication of a new edi- 
tion of Parker’s Works. A committee was 
chosen consisting of TI. W. Higginson, F. B. 
Sanborn, J. H. Holmes, Charles W. Wendte, 
G. W. Cooke, and Samuel A. Eliot. Three 
volumes have already appeared. ‘Three 
more are now ready of which the titles are 
given above. Sermons of Religion, the 
first of these three volumes, contains the 
Ten Sermons of Religion, published by 
Mr. Parker in 1852. To this series there are 
added the sermon on “Religious Rest” and 
the famous sermon on “Immortal Life.” 
Probably for the general reader this volume 
will give as good an interpretation as he is 
likely to find of the religion which was the 
strength and joy of Parker’s life. It was the 
source of his theology and the inspiration of 
his most eager effort to improve the con- 
ditions of human life here upon the earth, 
and to bring joy and gladness into the com- 
mon lot of mankind. Dr. S. A. Eliot, the 
editor of this volume, says: ‘‘Theodore 
Parker was above everything else a preacher. 
His theological treatises deal often with doc- 
trines that have lost all interest for modern 
men. His political speeches and essays 
treat for the most part of issties once burning, 
but now merely matters of history. The 
sermons of religion alone are _ timeless. 
They deal with unchanging conditions and 
problems. ‘They are the interpretation into 
terms of rational thought of the universal 
and ever divine mysteries. . . . It must be 
confessed that almost every sermon contains 
some phrases which the reader may wish 
had been left unwritten, some over-em- 
phasis on a matter of local or temporary 
significance or some tasteless illustration; 
but these defects were part of Parker’s 
nature and complete the revelation of his 
personality. They are readily forgotten as 
one follows the great sweep of the preacher’s 
thought, the keenness of the vision that looks 
tight into the heart of things, the honest 
directness that convincingly reports what 
that vision discerns. An unconscious art 

lends power to the thought. ‘The sermons 
' march with steady tread. . . . The sermons 
reveal a nature that abhorred shams, that 
shunned conventional phrases, that was 
careless of traditions because it hungered 
for realities,—a nature independent in judg- 
ment and often combative in argument, but 
fundamentally reverent and _ prayerful.” 
The Transient and Permanent in Christianity 
is edited with notes by George W. Cooke. 
It contains some of the most trenchant 
of his statements concerning the pop- 
ular theology, the revivalism of his time, 
and the system of thought favored by old- 
fashioned Unitarians. The sermon which 
gives the title to the volume was preached in 
South Boston, May 19, 1841, at the ordina- 
tion of Mr. C. C. Shackford. Mr. Parker was 
then minister of the Second Church in 
Roxbury. The sermon was printed, and was 
the occasion for an outburst of criticism and 
a controversy which resulted in his being 
called to speak in Music Hall in Boston. 


The second address, “‘Jesus and His Age,” : 
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was delivered at ‘‘the Great and Thursday 
Lecture,’’ an institution which had come down 
from early colonial days. It was an occa- 
sion on which the clergy assembled with the 
people and listened to some address in which 
the speaker was expected to produce his 
best thought on some great topic. Either 
of these volcanic addresses could now be 
delivered in many orthodox churches and 
even at a Congregational council without 
disrupting the fellowship or greatly alarm- 
ing the churches. In the concluding para- 
graph of his Thursday lecture he said of 
Jesus: ‘‘He is the greatest person of the ages, 
the proudest achievement of the human 
race. .. .He was the greatest fact in the whole 
history of man. Had he conformed to what 
was told him of men; had he counselled only 
with flesh and blood, he had been nothing but 
a poor Jew,—-the world had lost that rich 
endowment of religious genius, that richest 
treasure of religious life, the glad tidings of 
the one religion, absolute and true. . . . Me- 
thinks I hear that lofty spirit say to you or 
me, Poor brother, fear not, nor despair. 
The goodness actual in me is possible for all. 
God is near thee now as then to me, rich 
as ever in truth, as able to create, as willing 
to inspire. Daily and nightly he showers 
down his infinitude of light. Open thine 
eyes to see, thy heart to live. Lo, God is 
here.”’ In his remarks on the false and 
true theology and a revival of religion, he 
treated with infinite scorn some things which 
have now passed out of the best sections of all 
churches, and set forth principles which 
would now be accepted by many intelli- 
gent Christians everywhere. ‘‘ Historic Amer- 


tcans”’ is edited with notes by Samuel 
A. Eliot. The six great Americans were: 
Franklin, Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 


John Quincy Adams, and Webster. The 
first four were written to be used as lectures, 
although only two of them were thus de- 
livered, those on Franklin and Adams. 
The last two, on John Quincy Adams and 
Webster, were sermons delivered after the 
death of these men. The one on Webster 
had a great circulation. Into the earlier 
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lectures Parker. put his best work and had 
the advantage of that historical perspective 
which is always wanting in the case of a con- 
temporary, especially in the case of one who 
is regarded as an antagonist of righteousness 
and truth. Dr. Eliot has supplied ample 
notes which give the opinions concerning 
Webster of later statesmen and historians 
whose judgments were qualified by the pas- 
sage of time and the balancing of contending 
opinions and a wider survey of facts. 


NATIONAL IDEALISM AND THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. By Stanton Coit, Ph.D. 
London: Williams & Norgate. pp. xxv, 
467. 10s. 6d, net.—Dr. Coit’s work, carry- 
ing on the theme of his former volume, Na- 
tional Idealism and a State Church, is the 
reductio ad absurdum of Broad Churchman- 
ship. An American by birth, a British sub- 
ject by adoption, he has succumbed to the 
spell of the idea of the State Church. Being, 
however, without any belief in superhuman 
conscious being, he indicates the manner in 
which he would interpret and revise the 
Book of Common Prayer so as to make it 
acceptable to himself. Dr. Coit believes 
ina dogmatic church. For the church to do 
without any dogma ‘“‘is for her to commit 
intellectual suicide’ (p. 155). This decision 
springs from a complete inability on his 
part to see the difference between dogma and 
intellectual theory or the distinction between 
a scientific search for truth and a political 
organization for the enforcement of a con- 
clusion already reached. With a curious 
ignoring of the spirit and constitution of all 
scientific organizations he writes, ‘The 
principle that whosoever will be saved, 
before all things it is necessary that he hold 
the faith, is practised by every intelligent 
organization.” This is illustrated from poli- 
tical associations! Dr. Coit’s State Church 
would therefore rest on the. Athanasian 
Creed and insist on the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. He knows that the Christian authors 
really, though unconsciously, meant what 
he means,—a Trinity of Principle, Person, 
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Party or Church. God means for him 
only righteousness, moral ideal, the good 
will organized in the State, and Unitarian 
theists must be extruded as heretics. Can 
Trinitarians take comfort in this new cham- 
pion? This is a case of theology sophisti- 
cated, twisted into smart and amusing par- 
adox to please a society for whom Bernard 
Shaw and Mr. Chesterton have lost spice. 
But Dr. Coit is serious, even when he argues 
that the Nicene Creed does not affirm the 
doctrine of the Trinity (p. 157), and his 
serious proposals for revision of Baptismal, 
Burial, and Marriage Services in the Book 
of Common Prayer are edifying, even if no 


immediate results in the Church of England 


are expected. On many a page there are 
indications of a spiritual experience which 
is meaningless unless understood in the 
terms of theism which the author denies. 


MONUMENTS OF CHRISTIAN Rome. By 
Arthur L. Frothingham, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25 net.— 
Dr, Frothingham has had experience, both 
as an associate director of the American 
School at Rome and as professor of archzol- 
ogy and ancient history at Princeton, which 
qualifies him to speak with authority con- 
cerning what remains of the Christian anti- 
quities in the holy city. In a prologue he 
sets forth the motives which animated the 
Christians in the periods of which he treats 
and shows what are the great problems 
which now confront the student of archzol- 
ogy. Part first includes an historical sketch 
of Rome down to the time of the papal exile 
at Avignon in France ‘The second part 
contains a classification of the architecture, 
sculpture, and paintings which are now to he 
seen and studied in Rome, together with some 
account of Roman art and artists. The 
book is intended to be used in a class-room, 
but it is also admirably adapted to the uses 
of the observer and student sojourning in 
Rome, for the reader is shown by illustrations 
what is to be found and where, and in the 
text may learn the principal facts of the 
history of these Christian remains and monu- 
ments. Dr. Frothingham’s early residence 
in Rome, where at the age of nineteen he 
joined the Societa dei Cultori, di Archeologia 
Cristiana, with his continuous attention to 
the subject, both in his residence in Rome 
and visits to that city and in the class-room, 
fit him peculiarly for his task, The volume 
before us is only an introduction to-a history 
of medieval art in Rome and its environs 
on a large scale which he expects soon to 
publish. 


THE Great Ficur. By William Henry 
Drummond, New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—In this volume we have the last 
poems from the genial, brave-hearted 
“master of the peasant thought,’’ who lived 
and died a lover of his kind and a boy to the 
last, through all his strong, helpful man- 
hood, ‘The biographical sketch by his wie, 
May Harvey Drummond, which precedes the 
handful of poems, is a welcome addition to 
general knowledge of the poet-physician. 
The poem that gives the name to the collec- 
tion has to do with the encounter that hap- 
pened on the feast day of Saint Jean Bap- 
tiste, or ““The Leetle Jean Bateese,’’ patron 
saint of Quebec. Every ‘‘Canayen” has 
at least a print of the saint, but the fortunate 
possessor of a plaster cast has truly some- 
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thing to make him proud, ~ Camille, such a 
possessor, passes the matter over with slight 
comment when lively Joe Beliveau kisses 
his wife, but, when he slights the plaster 
saint, a fight is on, and the result is de- 
scribed with spirit. Besides the biographi- 
cal sketch Mrs. Drummond has contributed 
much interesting comment on her hus- 
band’s poems. They are sure to live by 
virtue of their human sympathy, their un- 
affected enjoyment of outdoor life, and 
their delightful humor, 


LINCOLN AND THE SLEEPING SENTINEL. 
By L. E. Chittenden. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 50 cents net.—This is a new 
edition of a popular story published eight 
years ago. It represents Lincoln in one of 
his characteristic attitudes as the friend of 
the soldier and the protector of those who 
failed to perform their duty not from lack 
of good intentions, but because of some over- 
strain or want of discipline sufficient to make 
them equal to the severe demands of mili- 
tary life. 


Magazines. 


Everybody interested in the Civil War 
will find much to think of in the ‘‘ Diary of 
Gideon Welles,” which begins as a serial in 
the February number of the Atlantic Monthly. 
A paper by J. O. Fagan, ‘“‘The Railroad 
Signalman,”’ deals with the necessity of edu- 
cating the labor unions in a knowledge of 
their employers’ business. Redfern Mason, 
writing of musical suggestion, makes reply 
to those musical agnostics who deny to 
music any beauties save those of design, and 
who maintain that it cannot express ideas 
and feelings of itself. W. Cameron Forbes, 
vice-governor of the Philippines, reviews a 
decade of American rule in the Islands, giv- 
ing facts and figures for the consideration 
of Anti-Imperialists. ‘‘An Experiment in 
Population,” by Walter Weyl, shows the 
French argument for investing in bonds 
rather than in babies, while the subject of 
education, never neglected by the Aflantic, 
is represented by an article on the imprac- 
ticality of a “‘practical” education by Dean 
Birge of the University of Wisconsin, and 
by delightful memories of Agassiz’s teaching 
by the late Prof. Shaler. ‘‘The Company 
of the Marjolaine,”’ by John Buchan, is a 
story of exceptional interest; and a story 
by Fanny Kemble Johnson, and another by 
Edward H. Thompson supply the fiction. 
William Garrott Brown’s ‘‘The Beaten 
Track”? and Rollin Lynde Hartt’s ‘‘The 
Dime Museum,” are in a new vein. 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Abraham Lincoln’s Religion. By Madison C. Peters. 
From Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Charles W. Moores. 
60 cts. net. 


From the C. M. Clark Publishing Co., Boston. 
The Open Door of the Soul. By Deborah Morrison. 
From AC. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


The Religion of the Threshold. By Donald Sage 
- Mackay, D.D., LL.D. $1.50. 


From the Unity Publishing Co., Chicago. 
David Swing, Poet-preacher. By Joseph Fort Newton. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Report of the Commissoner of Education. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


The Quest for Health and Happiness. By Chauncey J. 
awkins. 


From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Peace, Power, and Plenty. By Orison Swett Marden. 
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From Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel. By L. E. Chittenden. 
50 cts. net. 


Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln by Distinguished 


Men of his Time. Collected and edited by Allen 
Thorndike Rice. - $2 net. 
The Spell. By William Dana Orcutt. $1.50. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


EDITOR OF “‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


THE POETRY 


The work contains 365 hymns, songs, and carols, care- 
fully selected from the best existing religious and didactic 
poetry, suitable for childhood and youth, together with a 
number of original contributions in verse by authors of 
recognized merit. 

THE MUSIC 

Is throughout melodious and singable, drawn largely 
from German, Dutch, and English, as well as home 
sources, together with a number of original compositions. 


THE SERVICES 


Twenty-four orders of service are appended to the book, 
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The Dome, 
Toys. 


Why is it, I wonder, the girls and the boys 

Are always supplied with such wonderful toys— 

Dolls, rabbits, and Teddies, a bat or a ball, 

While the poor little doggie gets nothing at all? 

Dogs have to be cheerful and take what they get, 

And wishing won’t get things,—it never has yet. 

But if I had a wish that was sure to come true, 

I’d wish for a doll—they’re so lovely to chew! 
—Frederick White, in Children’s Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 


Roddie’s Valentine. 


BY LAURA K, HUDSON. 


Ned and Nellie had been valentine-shop- 
ping. Their purchases were spread out on 
the sitting-room table for mother to see; and 
leaning against the table stood Roddie, his 
hands tight clasped behind him; for had not 
Brother Ned said to him ‘‘Fens touching”? 
feasting his eyes upon them and eagerly 
listening to the jingly effusions Nell was 
reading from them. 

“‘Who’s this for?” asked mother, point- 
ing to a big lace-papered one. 

“For Miss Smythe—Miss Mary Smythe, 
eur elocution teacher,’’ answered Nell. 

“And this one?” indicating a tiny bird- 
and-blossom-covered card. 

“That’s for Tom Snell’s Sister Mary,” 
said Ned. 

“Dear me, how very gay and how very 
green!” said mother, picking up a valentine 
posteard. ‘‘Who’s this one for?” 

“Oh, that’s for Mary Reilly,—our Mary, 
mother. You see it’s the ‘Lakes of Kil- 
larney,’’’ explained Nellie, ‘‘and we’re going 
to slip it under the front door and ring the 
bell and run. And, when she answers the 
bell, she’ll find the card and think some one 
from Ireland has sent it to her.”’ 

“Perhaps,” smiled mother, 
she’ll think so, and this one?” 

“That’s for Marie Simms, my best chum: 
she always sends me one. Don’t you think 
this poetry is lovely, mother?” asked Nell 
‘as she read aloud:— 


“Perhaps 


“« “Sweet rose in this garden of girls, 

With dimples, blue eyes, and bright curls.’ ’’ 

“Very,” laughed mother, ‘though I do 
think a dimpled rose with blue eyes and long 
curls would be rather startling, don’t you, 
Nell?” 

“Oh, well,” said Nellie, a bit miffed, ‘‘the 
poetry don’t matter so much anyway, if 
only the picture part is pretty. And Marie 
zs a dear, and she does have the beautifullest 
curls!”’ 

‘All that fool poetry business is bosh, 
anyway,” said Ned; ‘‘and that’s the reason I 
picked up one with hardly anything on it, 
just only 

ace 6-7-8-9, 
Won’t you be my Valentine ?’”’ 

“Mother,” asked Roddie, suddenly, ‘“‘what 
is a valentine, anyway?” 

“These are valentines, you little goosie,’’ 
giggled Nell. 

“You're altogether too young to think 
about valentines, anyway. Kzds don’t send 
valentines,” said Ned. 

“T mean what does Ned mean when he 
says, ‘Won’t you be my valentine,’ mother?” 
quavered Roddie, “and are I too young, 
mother ?” 
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Mother took Roddie upon her lap and told 
him where, when, andzhow this pretty cus- 
tom originated among the older boys and 
girls of village and country town, and in 
what modified form it had come down to the 
little boys and girls of our time and land. 
Roddie listened attentively, but mother had 
to hurry into the kitchen to make dessert for 
dinner, and Roddie was only a very small 
boy after all. So the only definite conclu- 
sions he came to were that being a boy his 
valentine must be to a girl; that mother—as 
married to father—was a girl no longer, and 
therefore; ,(most, unfortunately) ineligible; 
and, that, if put into a two-cent stamped 
envelope, you could send your valentine 
’most anywhere, even to Newburyport where 
grandpa used to live until he went to heaven. 
That the,‘‘girl” must have curls, and, that 
her name,must be Mary he seemed, to have 
gathered, from Ned’s and ,Nellie’s remarks ; 
which, of course, quite eliminated ,his Sister 
Nellve—with her short, straight hair. 

Now the only Mary Roddie knew—besides 
the Mary in the kitchen, who was going to 
get a valentine anyway—was Aunt Mary 
Hale, living all by herself in the house that 
had been grandpa’s. ‘‘Poor Aunt Mary 
Hale,” mother always called her, for all,she 
had such a fine house and such a big garden, 
And she had no husband either,—Roddie 
knew there was not and never had been an 
Uncle to the Aunt Mary Hale,—consequently 
she was a girl. If only—and Roddie ran into 
the other room for the big old album and 
turned over its thick heavy leaves till he 
came to the picture he wanted,—two old 
ladies on one cabinet photograph. One of 
them was stout and jolly looking and had 
short, crisp, kinky crimps: that was Aunt 
Lucy Hale whose home was in Salem. The 
other one had her thin, long, severely sad 
face set between four thick, soft, silver-white 
curls, two on each side, and that must be 
Aunt Mary Hale. “This 7s my Aunt Mary 
Hale, mother, isn’t it?” he asked just to 
make sure. And mother came in from the 
kitchen and looked and said yes it was. 
And, when Roddie told mother that he was 
going to send his Aunt Mary a valentine, 
mother said how very nice that would be; 
and that to-morrow they would go—she and 
Roddie—to buy the very prettiest ever. 

But, when to-morrow came, it was snowing 
and raining all at once. By noon it had 
stopped, but had grown so cold that the 
pavements had turned into regular skating 
ponds. Mother being plump and ° heavy 
and very timid on the ice of course could 
not venture out: Roddie knew that very 
well, but it was hard. He was looking wist- 
fully out of the window after luncheon, 
when mother looked up from her sewing and 
said, ‘‘Would you like me to show you how 
to make a valentine for Aunt Mary, Roddie?” 

“Would Roddie ike it!” Well, I should 
say so. Mother rummaged about a bit for 
wherewithal, and then there was much snip- 
ping and pasting and lead-pencil printing 
and a delightfully busy time generally. By 
five o’clock the valentine was not only fin- 
ished and slipped into an envelope upon 
which, with mother guiding his warm, moist, 
and rather sticky little paw, Roddie had 
carefully written name and address, but 
on its way to the big down-town post-office! 

Valentine’s Day brought several valen- 
tines to Ned and Nellie. There were three 
beauties for Roddie and mother got one from 
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father! Fancy! And Mary Reilly was happy 
with her ‘“‘Lakes of Killarney.” While 
up in Newburyport Aunt Mary Hale had 
her letters brought to her as she lay all hud- 
died up on her couch, depressed and weary 
from encroaching years and sad and bitter 
thoughts, and turned them over, ‘‘One 
from the Dorcas Society asking for a sub- 
scription,” muttered she, ‘and one from 
Anna Reeves telling me of the death of her 
mother. My church pew bill and three ad- 
vertisements; and what in the world’”’— 
And then Aunt Mary Hale Jaughed, actually 
laughed, though Miss Small, the trained 
nurse, couldn’t believe it till she had taken a 
good, long look at her. ‘‘A valentine! a real 
valentine!” and Aunt Mary looked long 
and lovingly at the blue print photo of a 
small and sailor-suited boy—a wide and 
earnest-eyed -small boy—surrounded by 
fat (and, if the “truth were told, rather 
smoochy) hearts cut from glossy red pin- 
wheel paper, under which was printed in 
crooked and most shaky letters :— 
“L, M, N, 0, 
I love you so; 
6-7-8-9, 
So won’t you be my valentine?” 
Roddie Blake. 

‘“Roddie—that’s short for Roderick,” 
murmured Aunt Mary, “and he must be the 
youngest child of Helen Blake—she that 
was Helen Hale.” Suddenly Aunt Mary 
satup. ‘“‘I’m not going to lie around here 
any longer. I’mnot going to have my meals 
brought up to me,” said she. “Give me 
your arm, Miss Small, I’m going down to 
my supper, and I’m going to get well and 
strong; and, when it comes good weather, 
I’m going to ask the Blakes to make me a 
good, long visit, and I’m going to get real well 
acquainted with my dear little valentine.” 


A Surprise Alf Around, 


BY CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN. 


“He that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 

Shut out from Love.” 

—Alfred Tennyson, 

It was the 13th of February, and valentines, 
which for the past three weeks the children 
of Listening Hollow School had talked about 
steadily, were now more than ever the sub- 
ject of the day. 

Jimmy knew pretty well who was going to 
get Ais valentine,—the blue-and-gold wonder 
he had last Saturday paid out all his pocket- 
money for at Miss Cruddle’s variety store. 
He looked at Flossie Sylvester, just now the 
centre of a group of very little girls. They 
had come into the school-room from coast- 
ing, and were warming up. It was twenty 
minutes to nine, and they crowded about 
the fiery-eyed stove, and jumped up and 
down, glancing back often at the relentless 
hands of the clock. A scorching odor came 
from one pair of too venturesome mittened 
hands. 

Jimmy thought he was studying his spell- 
ing lesson. R-e-c-e-i-v-e and B-e-l-i-e-v-e— 
when should he be sure of those second syl- 
lables ? 

“Huh!” said Bobby Weston, “if you 
think it’s e-2, spell it z-e and you're all right.” 
Jimmy copied ‘‘achieve” nine times, but 
meanwhile his mind was only on the chatter 
around the stove. 

“T guess I’ll have lots of valentines!” 
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said Flossie, tossing her yellow curls. ‘I 
had eight last year.” 

“JT had five,” said dimpled Marjorie. 
Then all the little girls joined in telling of 
their valentines, all except blue-eyed, short- 
haired Nancy. Jimmy wondered why 
Nancy said nothing. She didn’t seem sorry. 
No, she was looking eagerly at the others in 
turn, and, when Flossie and Marjorie and 
Jane and the rest minutely described their 
valentines, a glad look came into her eyes, 
“just as if ’twas her valentines!” thought 
observant Jimmy. 

Just then his six-year-old sister Alice 
came into the school-room crying with the 
cold. While sliding in the yard she had 
fallen from her sled, and her little coat, hood, 
and mittens were mostly white instead of the 
searlet in which she had set forth, and she 
brought quite a snowdrift to Flossie’s feet. 
“Do get away, you sopping little thing!” 
cried the golden-locked one, edging away. 
“And, girls, you remember the pink and 
silvery valentine with rosebuds and cupids? 
Well, I think”—her voice lowered impres- 
sively,—‘‘I think it was made abroad!” She 
looked at Nancy to see the effect of her 
words, but Nancy was no longer listening. 
She had already begun to take off the drip- 
ping garments from shivering, sobbing Alice, 
whispering some magic words that brought 
a bright smile to the child’s face, and one 
much like it to Jimmy’s over the speller. 
“Will you truly, truly make me a wal’- 
time?” said little Alice. 

Then it was nine o’clock. The bell rang, 
and the first lesson was Spelling. Jimmy 
tried valiantly, but failed on four words, and 
Nancy went above him. When, after school 
he and Bobby and Nathan passed the girls 
in the hollow, he heard Flossie say, ‘‘ How 
stupid some of the class were in Spelling to- 
day!” And then Nancy’s sweet voice said, 
“But how well Jimmy reads; don’t you 
think so?” Jimmy straightened up and ran 
home very fast. That evening, after he 
had done his sums, he got out the wonderful 
blue-and-gold valentine, and looked at it a 
long time. Then’ he wondered whether 
Flossie ended in i-e or e-i. Then slowly and 
with great care, he squeezed the pretty laced 
paper into its envelope, which was rather too 
small to hold it comfortably. He dipped 
his pen into the ink, rubbed his rough sleeve 
over a blot that would come, and suddenly 
wrote on the envelope, 


Miss Nancy Gray. 


Oh, how surprised he was! And next 
morning, St. Valentine’s Day, when Nancy 
got it, oh, oh, how surprised she was! 


Her Friend. 


There is nothing like a stanch friend. At 
a “home” in the country which the children 
of the slums are allowed to visit for a short 
term in the summer the following incident 
occurred, A party of a hundred of the 
youngsters were on their way back to thecity. 
The attendant noticed that oie of the girls, 
Rosie, was walking clumsily. A writer in 
the New York Tribune tells the story:— 

When the attendant heard a chorus of 


’ gibes all aimed at little Rosie, she saw that 


the girl was wearing a pair of shoes of large 
size, Then the attendant remembered that 
Rosie had had a new pair of shoes, and the 
little girl was asked about it. 


: 
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“Well,” said Rosie, ‘‘you see, the shoes 
ain’t mine. They’re Katie’s. I know 
they’re awful big, but her mamma ain’t had 
any work lately, so she couldn’t buy her a 
new pair. She just gave her own shoes to 
Katie. 

“Katie felt awful bad about it, and cried 
all the way to the station. The girls all 
laughed at her. So I just lent her my new 
ones and took hers, 

“You see, teacher,’ said Rosie, raising her 
eyes to the attendant’s face, ‘‘Katie’s my 
friend.” 


A Photograph. 


I dressed my dear dolly in red, white, and blue 
(Sarah Maude is my last Christmas present), 
To sit for her picture, just like me or you; 
But I told the man not to put me in it, too, 
For I just couldn’t smile and look pleasant. 


But alas! that my dear Sarah Maude should do so! 
She was shockingly cross and unruly, 
And would flop over this way and that,—to and fro,— 
While her legs up and down and criss-cross-ways would gol 
(I was terribly mortified, truly!) 


Well, the picture he sent us was such a surprise,— 
My adored Sarah Maude wasn’t there; 
But only just me, sitting up straight and wise, 
And my mamma, whenever she sees it, she cries, 
“What an artist he is, I declare!” 
—Laura Simmons. 


Good References. 

“There is no doubt of it, he was anything 
but a promising subject,’ said the chief of a 
gigantic railroad corporation, speaking of 
his confidential clerk. 

“When he first came to me to apply for a 
position in the office, I smiled, for he seemed 
so incongruous a figure in any place I had 
to offer, Of course I turned him down 
promptly, although as gently as I could, 
but the matter did not end there. He was 
persistent, and as regularly as once a month 
he appeared at my door to ask if there was 
yet any opening for him. Now [I like per- 
sistence if exercised along proper lines, and, 
the more I saw of him, the more I liked the 
boy. But what to do with him was the 
question. He was too big for an errand boy, 
and too green looking for any of the depart- 
ments, and yet I had not the heart to dis- 
courage him entirely. 

“At length a vacancy occurred in the gen- 
eral office; the boy who looked after the 
letter files and attended to the copying left 
us; and, just as I was casting about for a 
suitable successor, John arrived again. 

“When I asked him for references, how- 
ever, he looked dazed, and I was forced to 
explain that he must have some one vouch 
for his business ability, punctuality, and 
conscientiousness when he smilingly assured 
me that he could give me such a letter, and 
went out with flying feet. The next day 
he handed me this remarkable epistle, and 
on the strength of it I hired him:— 


“Dear Sir,—This is to certify that I never 
have to call my son John but once in the 
morning. He does his chores around the 
house and farm exactly when they should be 
done, and without having to be told more 
than once how to do them. He knows when 
not to talk, and that there is time for work 
as well as play. He has also learned the 
meaning of ‘mine and thine.’ I can con- 
scientiously recommend him to any position 
within the scope of his intelligence to fill. 

“ (Signed) JoHN MorTIMER’S FATHER. 
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“T figured that any father who had thus 
made sure of the foundation of his boy’s 
character would look after his further train- 
ing, and I should be safe in hiring the boy 
with such a backing. I did, and have had 
no cause to regret it; for his career has more 
than justified his unusual recommendation. 
He has risen rapidly from his former position, 
and, as he is still young, there is every oppor- 
tunity for him to go still higher.””—Maude 
E. S. Hymers, in Spare Moments. 


Only a Cent, 


Uncle Harris was a carpenter, and had a 
shop in the country. One day he went into 
the barn, where Dick and Joe were playing 
with two tame pigeons. 

“Boys,” he said, ‘‘my workshop ought to 
be swept up every evening. Which of you 
will undertake to doit? Iam willing to pay 
a cent for each sweeping.” 

“Only a cent?” said Dick. 
work for a cent?” 

“JT will,” said Joe. 

So every day, when Uncle Harris was done 
working in the shop, Joe would take an old 
broom and sweep it 

One day Uncle Harris took Dick and Joe 
to town. While he went to buy some lum- 
ber, they went to a toy shop. 

“What fine kites!’ said Dick. 
that I could buy one.” 

“Only ten cents,” said the man. 

“T haven’t a cent,” said Dick. 

“T have fifty cents,” said Joe. 

“How did you get fifty cents?’ asked 
Dick. 

“By sweeping the shop,’”’ answered Joe.— 
Sunday Afternoon, 


“Who would 


“T wish 


Going to School. 


Dr. Brumbaugh tells of a Porto Rican 
mother who walked miles each morning to 
take her little boy to the American school 
which had just been established. Between 
her cabin and the school-house was a river, 
and this she forded with her little boy poised 
upon her head, When she had put him 
down at the school-house door, she went to 
the grove near by to dry her clothing and 
to await the closing of school in the evening. 
The fording was repeated on the homeward 
trip. After the little fellow had eaten his 
supper and had been put to bed, this devoted 
mother worked half the night to make up 
for the time lost in taking her little one to 
the American school over which floated the 
American flag, 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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The Chicago Peace Congress and Past 
Congresses. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


The Second American National Peace 
Congress is to be held in Chicago the last 
week in April. The first National Congress 
was held in New York in April, 1907, meet- 
ing in Carnegie Hall, with audiences crowd- 
ing that great auditorium morning, after- 
noon, and evening, for four days. The plans 
for the coming Congress in Chicago are con- 
ceived on a scale equally broad and 
generous, and the gathering will undoubtedly 
prove, as a demonstration in behalf of inter- 
national justice and organization, as impres- 
sive as the memorable Congress in New York 
two years ago. In some ways it bids fair 
to be even more national in its character 
The attendance of Eastern people especially 
promises to be much larger than the attend- 
ance of Western workers at New York. Hon. 
J. M. Dickinson, senior counsel for the United 
States before the Alaskan Boundary Tri- 
bunal and president last year of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, is to be the president 
of the Congress, and a hundred of the leaders 
of Chicago’s professional, commercial, and 
literary life are upon the general committee. 
The approach of this great gathering makes 
timely a survey of the International and 
National Peace Congresses which have pre- 
ceded it and prepared the way for it. 

The first Peace Society in America, or in 
the world, was founded in New York by 
David Low Dodge and his associates in 
August, 1815. The Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety, which owed its initiative to Noah 
Worcester, was organized in Dr. Channing’s 
study in Boston, in Christmas week of the 
same year. The London Society was organ- 
ized the next year, and from that time on 
peace societies multiplied. But almost a 
generation passed before the inauguration 
of Peace Congresses. The first International 
Peace Congress was held in London in 1843. 
It was the thought of the English philan- 
thropist, Joseph Sturge, the friend of Garri- 
son, Whittier, and other American anti- 
slavery leaders, and was first broached by 
him in 1841 to members of the American 
Peace Society in Boston. Our American 
Society warmly indorsed it and commended 
it to the English Society, and through the 
co-operation of the two the memorable Lon- 
don Congress was brought about. It was 
almost exclusively a British and American 
Congress, 294 of the 337 delegates being 
from Great Britain, 37 from America, and 
6 from the continent of Europe. Perhaps 
the most important practical proposition 
considered at this first Congress was that of 
Judge William Jay of New York, president 
of the American Peace Society during the 
decade in which the historic Peace Congresses 
in Europe in the middle of the last century 
occurred, that an arbitration clause should 
be embodied in all future commercial trea- 
ties between the great powers. At the four 
subsequent congresses the American repre- 
sentatives stood pre-eminently for the de- 
mand for a Congress of Nations, which 
should develop and codify international law 
and create an international tribunal; and 
this constructive programme, which our own 
day at last is seeing realized, was popularly 
spoken of in Europe throughout the decade 
as “the American plan.” It was an Amer- 
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ican, Elihu Burritt, who was the chief inspir- 
ing and shaping force for the Brussels Con- 
gress in 1848, followed by the great Congresses 
of Paris, Frankfort, and London in 1849, 
1850, and 1851. At both Paris and Frank- 
fort there were more than twenty American 
delegates, at London more than sixty. The 
Paris Congress, over which Victor Hugo 
presided, and the London Congress, held 
in the year of the first International Expo- 
sition, and having more than a thousand 
delegates from England alone, were immense 
and most impressive gatherings, and in 
them the peace movement in the last cen- 
tury reached its highest point. They were 
followed by two important British Congresses, 
at Manchester and Edinburgh, and then came 
the Crimean War and the other great wars 
of that period, and there was a long inter- 
regnum. 

The first of the present series of Interna- 
tional Peace Congresses was held at Paris 
in 1889, the year of the Paris Exposition. 
Frederic Passy was its president, and the 
number of delegates in attendance was almost 
the same as at the first London Congress in 
1843. The second congress met ‘the next 
year in London, Hon. David Dudley Field 
of New York serving as its president. The 
subsequent congresses have been at Rome, 
Berne, Chicago (in 1893), Antwerp, Buda- 
pesth, Hamburg, Paris, Glasgow, Monaco, 
Rouen, Boston, Lucerne, Milan, Munich, and 
London. The Chicago Congress of 1893, 
held in connection with the great Exposition, 
was a memorable meeting, and will be re- 
membered by many. Of all these Inter- 
national Congresses, that in Boston in 1904 
had the largest attendance, its impressive 
feature being a series of great mass meetings 
for the people. One of its results was an 
American delegation of over fifty at the 
Lucerne Congress the following year, a num- 
ber five times as great as that which has 
usually attended the congresses in Europe 
during these twenty years. At the Munich 
Congress in 1907 there was also a strong 
American delegation, and our representation 
at London last summer was the largest we 
have ever sent to a Peace Congress in Europe. 
It is earnestly hoped that an American dele- 
gation as large or larger will be present at 
the congress this year, which is to meet in 
Stockholm the first week in September. 
There should especially be a large Scandi- 
navian contingent. Our American citizens 
of Scandinavian birth are a great body. 
Interchanges of professors between the Scan- 
dinavian universities and our own are now 
being arranged. The new Scandinavian- 
American Society will do much to develop 
fraternity, and this fraternity should find 
strong expression at Stockholm in September. 

In recent years the need for regular Na- 
tional Peace Congresses, in addition to the 
International Congresses, has been making 
itself everywhere more and more strongly 
felt. Comparatively few at best of the peace 
workers in any country are able to attend 
the congresses in other countries. To many 
the hindrances of foreign languages and 
usages are serious. It is important, more- 
over, to consolidate and organize the peace 
party in each country, and by National 
Congresses to influence public opinion. 
France, which has taken the lead in so many 
of the important peace movements of the 
last twenty years, was the first to act in 
response to this widespread feeling. The 
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first French National Peace Congress was 
held at Toulouse in 1902, and subsequent 
congresses have been held at Nismes, Lille, 
Lyons, and elsewhere. England was the 
second to act, and the congresses at Man- 
chester, Bristol, Birmingham, and Scar- 
borough, in the last’ few years, have been 
large and influential, giving new life and 
better direction to the English peace move- 
ment. Last year Germany entered the field 
with a splendid National Congress at Jena. 

It was with the record of the great Interna- 
tional Congresses behind it, as well as of the 
conspicuous success and usefulness of the 
National Congresses in France and England, 
that the first American National Peace Con- 
gress was held in New York in April, 1907. 
But the congress had also a distinct Ameri- 
can background. The Mohonk Arbitration 
Conferences, which antedate the English and 
French Peace Congresses, in addition to 
their other eminent services have, in great 
measure, performed the function of National 
Congresses for America for a dozen years. 
The education and inspiration in right in- 
ternational thought which they have given 
the country in the critical period when that 
influence was most imperatively needed are 
incalculable. America’s obligation to the 
consecrated and prophetic founder of the 
Mohonk Conference is profound. That stim- 
wlating nursery and school for effort in the 
great cities of the country will render ever 
larger service and have ever wider scope as 
the Peace Congresses multiply with the years ; 
and we do not fail to remember that Mohonk 
is in the same Empire State as the city in 
which our first National Peace Congress met, 
the city in which David Low Dodge founded 
the first Peace Society in 1815. 

Above all other preparations for the new 
epoch and larger activities of the peace 
movement in America, marked by the as- 
sembling of our first National Peace Con- 
gress, had been the steady, increasing influ- 
ence of our great prophets of peace, from 
the founders of the republic, and from David 
Low Dodge and Noah Worcester, to the 
present hour, whose lofty conceptions and 
inspired words have leavened the public 
thought. In this time of larger life and 
larger hopes we remember with gratitude 
and reverence the men who laid the founda- 
tions of our temple of peace. 

It is not too much to say that the New 
York Congress of 1907, our own first Na- 
tional Peace Congress, was the most impor- 
tant and impressive, as it was certainly the 
largest, popular peace demonstration ever 
seen. It occupied four days, April 14 to 17. 
It was introduced by a great musical con- 
secration service in Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
evening, the musical features being supple- 
mented with addresses by Bishop Potter, 
Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch of Chicago, and 
Archbishop Farley. Five thousand people 
were present, and audiences nearly as large, 
often fully as large, gathered in Carnegie 
Hall two or three times a day for the inspir- 
ing meetings of the three following days, 
while many large overflow meetings had to 
be arranged. There were special meetings 
at the Cooper Union and elsewhere, and all 
ended with banquets at the Hotel Astor and 
the Waldorf-Astoria, with an attendance so 
large in both places at the same time as to 
tax the capacity of the banqueting halls of 
those two great hotels. From the opening 
meeting, with the stirring addresses by 
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Mayor McClellan, Governor Hughes, and Sec- 
retary Root, to the end, the interest was 
unflagging. Andrew Carnegie, the president 
of the New York Peace Society, was the 
president of the congress, and his unfailing 
humor, enthusiasm, and good sense con- 
tributed greatly to the wonderful success of 
the congress. The political, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and educational aspects of the peace 
movement were the themes of successive 
meetings. The relation of women to the 
movement was the subject of one entire 
session, Jane Addams and Mrs. Henrotin of 
Chicago being among the half-dozen speakers. 
One of the most stirring meetings was the 
labor meeting, and to many the most im- 
pressive of all was the children’s meeting, 
when five thousand of the New York school 
children, with their immense chorus, packed 
the hall. Nicholas Murray Butler, Felix 
Adler, Hugo Miinsterberg, Samuel Gompers, 
Richard Bartholdt, William Jennings Bryan, 
John W. Foster, George Gray, Archbishop 
Treland, William T. Stead, Baron D’Estour- 
nelles, Seth Low, Edward Everett Hale, and 
President Eliot are a few names selected 
almost at random from the hundred speakers 
indicating the character of the memorable 
assembly. The resolutions’ unanimously 
adopted were very strong and prophetic, 
recognizing the remarkable advances in 
world organization since the first Hague 
Conference, urging unremitting effort on the 
part of all nations to perfect the legal system 
Which shall supplant the war system, and 
calling upon our own government for de- 
cided action toward bringing about the limi- 
tation of the burdensome armaments of the 
nations. 

The invitation which was presented to 
the congress to come to Chicago for its 
second meeting, with the assurance that the 
men of Chicago would finance it as gener- 
ously as New York had financed its great 
congress, was received with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. Everybody felt that Chicago was 
the right place for the second National Con- 
gress. A strong invitation came from Port- 
land, Ore., and the third congress will very 
likely be held in Portland or some other 
of the great Pacific coast cities. But now 
it is Chicago, and the Chicago Congress will, 
doubtless, be as noteworthy and inspiring 
as the great New York Congress, and ad- 
vance equally the peace cause in this coun- 
try. The aim is to make the congresses 
truly national. At the New York Congress 
there were delegates from thirty-nine States 
and Territories, and as good a record will, 
doubtless, be made at Chicago. The oppo- 
sition to the war system, and the impa- 
tience especially with the efforts of the 
“big navy” party to saddle upon this 
country the costly and menacing armaments 
which are exhausting Europe, have grown 
rapidly in the two years since the New York 
Congress; and the coming notable gathering 
at Chicago, which is being organized with 
rare energy and devotion by the great Chi- 
cago Committee, will give new impulse to 
the rational and progressive policies upon 
all these matters. 

The leaders of the movement for inter- 
national justice both in America and Europe 
are sometimes reproached as dreamers. The 
only trouble with them in the last ten years 
has been that they have not been able to 
dream daringly and fast enough to keep up 
with the facts. If the oldest and most hope- 
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ful of us had been told ten years ago that 
we should see in the world to-day an Inter- 
national Tribunal, with a dozen cases already 
settled by it, a regular International Parlia- 
ment substantially assured, and nearly a 
hundred arbitration treaties already ratified 
between different nations, we should none of 
us have believed it. All these things, and 
much more, have been effected, and the 
achievements of the next ten years will be 
as great. The Chicago Peace Congress will 
inspire the international workers of the 
country by the celebration of their signal 
recent triumphs, and nerve them for the 
tasks which now confront them. 


The Remembrance of God. 


BY REV. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES, 


A great German thinker considered the 
first and last feeling in religion, the sense of 
dependence on the Infinite and Eternal. 
Stronger emphasis may be laid by some 
on other methods of approach to God. It 
may seem to many that the development of 
such a sense is a distinct menace to the 
growth of moral and spiritual self-reliance. 
They fear that it will foster weakness of soul, 
that it will bring about decay of moral fibre, 
that it will lead to vacillation of will. And 
it might, and has, in souls lacking moral 
balance and spiritual self-control. But the 
experience of life ought to teach us that the 
sense of dependence on God is fundamental 
and basic. Paradoxically, it is the vigorous 
root of all genuine religious growth and the 
perfect flower of all harmonious spiritual 
development. Strangely enough, it makes 
us strong and resourceful when we should 
expect it to make us weak and helpless. It 
is to the soul a reservoir of exhaustless power 
from which to draw, not a shallow pool in 
which the individual life is half submerged. 
To change the figure: the more we lean on 
it, the mightier do we become to do the will 
of God. When we have this feeling of 
dependence on an infinitely richer and fuller 
and larger life than our own, we move forward 
in moral venture and spiritual exploration 
with confidence and security. Our individual 
life takes on new dignity when it has that 
divine background. 

No doubt this feeling that God is with us 
and behind us ought to be a constant posses- 
sion, but as a matter of fact with most of us it 
is a fluctuating feeling. It comes and goes 
like the wind, Only in the grave emergencies 
and sharp crises of life do we usually become 
acutely conscious of the protection and help 
of God, When we are tossing on the mighty 
deep under the majesty of the silent heavens, 
with only the stars for companions, there is 
borne in upon our human loneliness the sense 
of the Infinite Nearness. When the sea of 
ourinner lifeis heaving and moaning andit 
seems as if all the waves and billows of trouble 
and sorrow had gone over us, then it is that 
the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing flows over us and leaves us calm and 
hopeful and brave. When ordinary comforts 
fail and friends desert us and the world turns 
a cold shoulder to us, we are lifted above 
worry and despair only by the companionship 
of God. 

Too often I fear it is only in the bitter and 
waste and solitary places of the soul that you 
and I cry with Lowell, ‘‘I take great comfort 
in God,” Instead of abiding in our Father’s 
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house through sunshine and through gloom 
we are driven home to God by storms of 
sorrow and gusts of passion. Alas that we 
should be driven before the wind of trouble! 
We turn to God, says an old English poet, 
“when griefs make us tame.’”’ What a pity 
that we should not turn to him in the strength 
and boisterousness of sound health and good 
fartune! Deplore it as we will, however, the 
fact remains that we are apt to ignore the 
proffer of Divine help unless we are beaten 
back by failure and disaster or overwhelmed 
by trials beyond our strength and courage and 
patience. The daily comradeship with God 
suffers because of our fitful human moods. 
Behold! He stands knocking at the door, 
but we hear him not while the noises of the 
world are ringing in our ears, And thus we 
miss the joy of uninterrupted communion 
with the Father. 

What is true of individuals is true of 
nations. The experience of the nation is but 
the experience of the individual writ large. 
When is the nation most keenly aware that 
it is a holy people, a people for God’s own 
possession? When it is in the heyday of 
triumph, rich and strong and self-satisfied? 
Or when it is passing through a baptism of 
fire, and it is being moved to depth of devotion 
and lengths of self-sacrifice of which it did not 
dream itself capable? The test may not come 
through war. Heaven forbid that it should, 
though our Revolution and Civil War left a 
glow of moral and spiritual exaltation which 
has not yet passed from our blood. But as 
descendants of those very heroes we have 
pledged ourselves, our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor, to put an end to war. 
There are other and higher ways than this of 
winnowing the spiritual life of the nation. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be gainsaid that un- 
eventful years of national ease and prosperity 
tend to lull a nation into religious forgetful- 
ness. Grieve over it as we will, it must be 
admitted that in times of business depression 
and financial uncertainty and threatened 
commercial stagnation a people becomes 
perhaps for the first time gravely con- 
scious that it is not its own master, that it 
is the servant of God. Would that it could 
realize this truth in some other way than 
by a sudden arrest of its activity and a 
sudden cessation of its prosperity! Would 
that in the ordinary official and business 
routine the nation could be filled with a burn- 
ing zeal for righteousness and justice and 
peace! Then would the Kingdom of God 
indeed be nearer than we had dreamed. 

But, as we glance back over the way of 
history, we realize that the kingdom has not 
often come in that manner. That was the 
way in which Jesus longed to have it come, by 
the gradual unfolding of the moral and spirit- 
ual powers latent in the heart and mind and 
conscience of the people; but it has more 
often come, as we must confess, by leaps and 
bounds, If, as Dr. James Martineau says, 
“religion arises when the infinite affections 
and desires press severely against the finite 
conditions of our existence,’ then we must 
expect that there will be periods in the life 
of the nation when religion will have a very 
slight hold over the consciences and wills of 
men, because these infinite affections and 
desires will not be pressing severely against 
their daily thoughts and feelings. They will 
be blind and deaf to God because they will 
be blind and deaf to the appeal of the noblest 
affections and the most unselfish desires, 
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When the hunger for personal gain is keen and 
public spirit is dormant, do not look for a 
vital sense of God in the national life, This 
is the witness of history. This is the law of 
life. 

When is it that we as individuals or as a 
nation are beset with the most subtle and 
deadly temptations? When we are struggling 
hard against adverse conditions, when we feel 
the pressure of grim and hostile circumstances 
when we are battling for our very life bur- 
dened to the very limit of our strength? Or 
when we have won success and fortune and 
fame, when we feel invincible and invulner- 
able, when we are flushed and intoxicated 
with the pride of victory? Is it not in the 
stress of difficulty rather than in the relaxa- 
tion after accomplishment that we find it 
easier to keep our motives and aims high and 
pure, our lives unspotted and unstained? Is 
it not in its pioneer days of hardship and 
trial that a nation is most keenly sensitive 
to moral appeals and spiritual impressions, 
more so usually than when it bulks large on 
the commercial and financial horizon? Is 
not the remembrance of God less difficult 
when we as individuals or as one people are 
toiling hard in anxiety and peril than when 
we are witnessing on every hand the success 
of our ventures? Moral and spiritual danger 
looms up when we cry: ‘“‘My power and the 
might of mine hand hath gotten me this 
wealth,” ‘“But,’’ ring out the words of the 
Deuteronomist, “‘thou shalt remember the 
Lord thy God, for it is he that giveth thee 
power to get wealth.” 


The Charities Aid Association. 


BY REV. ALSON H. ROBINSON. 


The meeting of the State Charities Aid 
Association which was held in Albany, N.Y., 
on the 2d of this month has not gained 
the publicity in the daily press which its 
importance should warrant. It was a not- 
able conference in many respects,—notable 
in that the attendance and interest was 
greater than at any previous meeting of the 
Association; notable in the character and 
teputation of the men whose names appeared 
on its programme, and in the central thought 
which characterized all the utterances. 

This organization, as it was explained by 
Mr. Homer Folks, who for many years has 
been its efficient secretary, has passed 
through three stages during the thirty-seven 
years of its activity. The first was a protest 
against the cruelty which was known to 
have been practised, largely without inten- 
tion, by public officials upon those who were 
dependent upon the state. The second was 
the curative stage, which of course is not 
yet outgrown, but which was marked{by 
the return of self-respect to those who were 
public wards. ‘The third stage upon which 
the association has now entered was de- 
scribed by Mr. Folks as being characterized 
“‘by the study of the causes of the enormous 
volume of public dependence and a sober 
and serious search as to our powers to con- 
trol those causes.”’ 

When one remembers that in the state of 
New York to-day there are one hundred 
thousand men, women, and children who 
are directly or indirectly dependent upon 
public relief for the maintenance of their 
lives, he will recognize the timeliness of the 
general topic of this meeting, ‘‘The Preven- 
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tion of Public Dependence.’ In order to 
understand the dignity and grace with 
which the sessions of the conference were 
conducted, it is merely necessary to state 
that the chair was occupied by the president 
of the association, Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
of whom it was said that he was the veteran 
of many campaigns, from the campaign 
against Iweed to the campaign against 
tuberculosis. 

The speaker at the afternoon session, 
around whose address doubtless centred the 
greatest interest, was Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, 
judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver, Col. 
It is apparent that this jurist, whose work 
is already so widely known as to require no 
comment, is not only familiar with the psy- 
chology of that peculiar type of the child 
mind with which he has to deal, but that 
he also possesses that happy faculty of put- 
ting himself in the place of the offender 
without compromising the dignity of his office 
or of the law at the same time. Perhaps 
one incident may serve to illustrate how 
human the judge is. He was asked this 
question one day by a small boy who was 
caught stealing watermelons from a box-car, 
“Judge, didn’t you ever steal watermelons 
when you was a little boy?” to which his 
honor was obliged to reply that it was against 
the rules of the court to cross-examine the 
judge. 

The key-note of the evening addresses 
was invariably ‘‘Prevention.’’ In applying 
this to the subject of blindness, Dr. F. Park 
Lewis of Buffalo, chairman of the former 
New York State Commission of the blind, 
made the startling though not unfamiliar 
statement that 25 per cent. of all the people 
who are striken with blindness in the State 
to-day could have been prevented from 
living in the incessant night by the applica- 
tion of a simple, inexpensive, and effective 
remedy at the time of their birth. 

In speaking on ‘‘Avoidable Causes of 
Insanity,”? Hon. Albert Warren Ferris, 
president of the State Commission on 
Lunacy, announced that of the 30,507 per- 
sons in the hospitals of the State on Oct. 
I, 1908, between fifty and sixty per cent. 
were there on account of external, and 
therefore in most cases curable, causes. The 
general features of the campaign to prevent 
the unnecessary loss of more than 15,000 
lives per year in this State from tuberculosis 
is well known, and this is the work which 
the State Charities Aid Association is pay- 
ing most attention to at the present time. 
The travelling exhibit is arousing among 
the people wherever it is taken a determina- 
tion that the great white plague shall no 
longer claim in the future the enormous 
army of victims that it has in the past. It 
was the opinion of Dr. Livingston Ferrand, 
secretary of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
that the responsibility of the work must be 
placed squarely upon the shoulders of the 
public authorities, and that the main work 
of the voluntary and private organizations 
is to conduct a campaign of education. 

The central figure at the evening meeting 
was Gov. Charles E. Hughes, who spoke on 
“Co-operation of Public and Private Agen- 
cies in Preventive Philanthropy.” It is 
perfectly apparent that the governor is 
eminently in sympathy with the aims and 
work of the association. He declared that 
the people of New York are anxious to im- 
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prove the conditions which so sorely need 
attention, and that they are willing, through 
the legislature, to pay for it. The only 
stipulation that they make is that it shall 
be done right. 

By his emphasis upon the moral and in- 
tellectual features of the association’s work, 
Mr. Hughes spoke the word which was a 
fitting climax to a conference of those who 
are honestly, earnestly interested in the 
elimination of social ills. 

The reports of these meetings will appear 
from week to week in the Charities and 
Commons, and in a permanent form in 
the yearly minutes of the association. 

NEwsure, N.Y. 


New York Letter. 


In my last letter I was unable to get the 
best word fromthe Fifth Church, Mr. 
Baker’s, in time, so now, like Ben Adhem’s 
name, it must lead all the rest! 

Mrs. Baker speaks almost apologetically 
about their present wants; but she over- 
looks the gratifying touch in this, that a 
growing work, a live work, must keep on 
having wants. When we consider the 
thousands of dollars that are sent to foreign 
countries in order that missionary work 
should be supported, some of us stand in 
amaze and wonder at the success of Mr. and 
Mrs. Baker with their pitiful and insecure 
hundreds in their missionary work among 
the foreigners who have lightened our 
obligations and travelling expenses by 
coming to our land. Do you recall the de- 
scription of Jerome K. Jerome’s young man 
who was always looking for work instead of 
doing it? Well, here is a real work, a 
work with definite and crying needs: why 
do we not do it? Whenever I hear and see 
Mrs. Baker I feel strongly that, if this South 
Brooklyn work is vital and good, it should 
be supported and sympathized with; if not, 
it should be abandoned, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Baker are putting their life interest in it; 
and, if it is not worthy, such service as theirs 
should be directed into other channels that 
are worthy. 

The membership now is forty-one. It 
consists of Swedes, Finns, Germans, Hun- 
garians, English, Scotch, Irish, Canadians, 
and a leavening lump of Americans. Busi- 
ness meetings and social meetings are held 
each month. At the preaching services 
there is an average of thirty in attendance,— 
mostly men! Isn’t this significant? The 
Sunday-school attendance is becoming more 
and more permanent. With better times 
at hand and steadier employment, little feet 
can be shod and small bodies decently 
clothed, in order that our coming men and 
women may learn what Unitarianism is. 
On the surface it would seem that this is an 
opportunity for us, would it not? ‘The 
movement is a centre of interest. A Tues- 
day Evening Study Class has for its subject 
United States History. There is a singing 
class every Friday night, with Mr. Joseph 
Wright as leader. Mr. Baker attended a 
funeral two weeks ago which was rather re- 
markable. The deceased had belonged to 
the Memorial Baptist Church, and the min- 
ister of that church, because he felt the man 
had not lived a good life, refused to conduct 
the services, although the dead man’s wife 
and daughter were members, and in good 
standing, of his congregation. The man wasa 
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socialist, but a good citizen, and the funeral 
services, which Mr. Baker conducted, were 
largely attended. 

The Branch Alliance has two new members. 
And right here the Alliance wishes to ex- 
press its thanks to all good friends who, by 
their gifts to the Fair held in December, 
helped in the success of the undertaking. 
By the sale of second-hand clothing at a 
small price, many needy ones were made 
comfortable. Just now there is a pathetic 
call for children’s clothing. Even well- 
worn clothing could be utilized; and, if any 
Sunday-school society or Alliance is seeking 
a field to bestow the work of its hands, could 
it go to a better cause than this Unitarian 
Mission field ? 

At Unity Church, Mr. Brundage’s, they 
have paid off the $10,000 mortgage on the 
church. ‘They keep up the rent of the parish 
house, the lease of which expires in May. 
Plans for the building of a new parish house 
on a lot adjourning the church are under 
way. At the First Church, Mr. Forbes’s, 
the work of the Willow Place Chapel goes 
on in the assured way that proclaims its 
success. At a recent Sunday-school con- 
ference a worker from Willow Place, it seemed 
to me, spoke the vital word in his understand- 
ing of the boy question, be it in the Slum 
or the City Beautiful. He viewed the Boy 
not as a receptacle for receiving whatever 
religious or ethical teaching was thought 
best for him, but asa creature with distinct 
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age’? was utilized by this worker for the 
formation of clubs and _societies,—largely 
secret societies, with pass words, signs, and 
all the other thrilling adjuncts. You can 
make a boy do almost anything if you get 
hold of his imagination. 

A Young People’s Society has been formed 
in the First Church proper. Its aims are 
for sociability pure and simple, and its suc- 
cess already is most gratifying. The church 
supper, too, which is given once a year in 
this society, was largely attended this year, 
New members and old meet like a big family 
and get acquainted in the happiest way. 
There were two hundred present. 

At the Second Church, Mr. Dutton’s, 
the February calendar has a quotation from 
Darwin and one from Lincoln....Mr. Dutton 
is going to introduce a new service soon; 
namely, a Wednesday Evening Lenten 
Service. Mr. Forbes has long had these 
Lenten Vesper services, but to the Second 
Church they are quite an innovation. The 
Round Table (men’s club of this church) will 
have for its next speaker Mr. W. I. Nichols, 
his subject being ‘The Pittsburgh Survey.”’ 
Mr. Dutton’s sermon subjects for February 
are: ‘Abraham Lincoln: Devotion to Jus- 
tice,” ‘Charles Darwin: Devotion to 
Truth,” ‘‘Man in the Making,” ‘‘Self- 
restraint.” 

At the Church of the Messiah a reception 
was given January 15, to the two ministers, 
Dr. Collyer and Mr. Holmes. This was 
largely attended and was very successful. 
The Good Citizenship Class, conducted each 
Sunday after church by Mr. Holmes, is also 
largely attended. Mayor George Hibbard 
of Boston spoke on “‘ Municipal Government,” 
January 24; and, the crowd being too large 
for the chapel, the class was held in the 
church. The Alliance is well attended and 
is doing good work. On February 16 all 
the branches of New York, Brooklyn, and 
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New Jersey,and Yonkers are to be invited, 
this being the Annual Guest Day. On 
February 24 the Alliance is to give a ‘‘tea,”’ 
in order that new-comers to the church may 
meet socially the older members. The con- 
gregation, young and old, are full of energy 
in helping Mr. Holmes in the wide work he 
has undertaken. 

The New York Sunday School Union met 
in Mr. Slicer’s church on January 15. There 
was an afternoon and evening session, with 
supper served in the interval. Open dis- 
cussion was invited, and the subject was: 
“Is the graded system desirable? (a) Is it 
practical in small schools? (6) How intro- 
duce it? (61) Immediately and throughout 
the schools? (62) Gradually, by classes?” 

‘Of course the old ground was gone over: 
very little new light was thrown on the sub- 
ject. The graded system had the majority 
vote; but how, when, and where to best 
utilize it was left an open question. 

At Columbia University a Sunday-school 
course of instruction has been introduced. 
This may help solve the problem in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn if the graded system 
and paid teaching are desired by churches. 
But the Sunday-school question is a grave 
one; and I often wonder if we are on the 
right track at all, or in any sense meeting 
the present-day need. 

The League met in Mr, Forbes’s church 
February 5. The meeting was a large one, 
and the manner in which Mr. Travis of 
Montclair, N.J., dealt with the Juvenile 
Delinquent problem gave a wrench to every 
mother-heart present. Here isa man with 
a shining vision of the saved boy and girl. 
Like Judge Lindsay he believes more in 
giving justice than in simply administer- 
ing the law. He thinks the Italian woman 
with a load of wood on her head has the 
greater possibility of saving the youngster 
than any marble reformatory. He pleads 
for the child in the home,—first, the right- 
ful home, but, failing that, the adopted home, 
but always the home and what it implies. 

The League lately has been infused with 
new life. It is going to send, next year, 
competent women to the outlying branches 
to tell exactly what the mother body is, 
and how it needs the addition of its younger 
and newer children. It is like a big storage 
power-house. At its sessions the best Uni- 
tarian womanhood in New York and New 
Jersey meet and give and take inspiration. 
This carried to the branches must make for 
strength. The League is not ‘‘another 
Alliance, with entertaining programmes”’: it 
is a strong body of women, with much work 
laid upon it. To carry out this work women 
must give of their best in numbers and 
sympathy. One member of the executive 
board feels that Unitarian men do not 
know enough about the League and its 
work. This ignorance, of course, should 
be overcome; for, when churches appeal to, 
and are helped by, the League, the male 
element of necessity enters. 

A means of meeting this lack of knowledge 
has been suggested. It seems frivolous, but 
it is a time-honored one. The proposition 
is to instruct mankind—Unitarian man- 
kind—along the channels of least resist- 
ance. Give a big dinner, and, when the 
men guests are comfortably and happily 
fed, have women speakers—and we have 
some brilliant ones!—who will, while they 
delight, lay also a firm foundation of under- 
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standing of the League: its history, its 
present condition and work, its aims, and, 
above all, its necessary and true place in 
the growing field of Unitarianism. 

He T.-C, 


The Country Church. 


Prof. T. N. Carver, speaking of the recent 
Conference on the Problems of the Rural 
Church in New England, says: “I hope that 
there may be frequent conferences of a simi- 
lar kind held in the future, not only in 
Boston, but in a great many different places 
where the problems are somewhat special- 
ized, perhaps. The problem on the lumber 
camps, it seems to me, is one that ought to 
be taken up in certain sections of New Eng- 
land: in other sections the problem of the 
foreign immigrant in the country, where he 
seems to present a problem different from 
that which he creates in the city. One topic 
which was not sufficiently discussed in the 
conference is that-of the light reading of 
the rural minister, for he, like other people, 
requires a certain amount of light reading 
and cannot live entirely on religious and 
theological literature. It seems to me that 
the literature of rural life is a topic which 
might very well be discussed. A selected 
bibliography might be made out, including 
such works as Gilbert White’s ‘Natural 
History of Selborne,’ H. Rider Haggard’s 
‘A Farmer’s Year,’ and the writings of 
Thoreau and others who have idealized our 
New England scenery, natural history, and 
life ” 


Rev. George S. Shaw. 


Mr. Shaw, who died at Ashby, Mass., 
Monday, February 1, was buried on Thurs- 
day, the 4th inst. In our columns July 30, 
1908, notice was taken of the fortieth anni- 
versary of his settlement in Ashby, July 19, 
1868. As the facts of his early life were at 
that time put on record, this notice will be 
confined to a more general record of his 
notable career. He was born in Bristol, 
R.I., April 8, 1837. Two years later his 
family moved to New Bedford, Mass. From 
the age of seven until he was twenty-one he 
worked in various capacities on a farm and 
inashipyard. After that he took four years 
of study at the Meadville Theological School, 
from which he was graduated in 1861. He 
served in various capacities in the State 
Penitentiary in Missouri and in the Civil 
War. After two years’ experience of mis- 
sionary work in the West, he came to Ashby 
for a single Sunday, and remained without 
formal settlement or installation until his 
death last week. 

During this time, while he has always suf- 
fered from disabilities caused, as he said, by 
a sunstroke during the war, he has been an 
indefatigable preacher and pastor, serving 
not only his own church, but smaller groups 
and isolated families scattered about the 
country miles from his own home. He made 
it a practice, when he was called for’pastoral 
service to families remote from or uncon- 
nected with other churches, to offer them 
membership in his own church in order that 
they might at any time avail themselves of 
his services and feel that they had a religious 
home. He identified himself with all the 
interests of the people with whom he labored; 
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and, whether on the farm, in the shops, the 
schools, the public library, the fire company, 
or other institutions of the town, he was an 
interested companion and a capable adviser. 

He was constant in his attendance at the 
North Middlesex Conference and the Min- 
isterial Association. It was the rule of the 
association that the minister with longest 
settlement should be the moderator. It 
happened, therefore, that for many years he, 
having outstayed in his place the ministers 
whose settlements were contemporaneous 
with his own, took the chair at the meetings 
of the association. The life and experience 
of Mr. Shaw illustrate anew the well-known 
fact that the influence of a minister is cumu- 
lative, and grows without increase of activ- 
ity with mere persistence of effort, and the 
increasing harvest of results which, in time, 
become conspicuous and effective. 


An Appeal. 


Rev. W. S. Vail, my predecessor, left, 
among other books, some two hundred 
standard works in ethics, psychology, phi- 
losophy, sociology, political economy, etc., 
which his widow would be happy to dispose 
of at half their cost. Partial lists can be 
furnished would-be purchasers. Two local 
colleges could use many of them if Eastern 
friends will send me the money with which 
to reimburse Mrs. Vail. 


EDWARD Day, 
3215 East Douglas Avenue. 
Wicuira, Kan. 


The Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


The Isles of Shoals Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association will hold its second 
annual reunion at the South Congregational 
Church, Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston, 
February 22. Reception by the officers at 
13M. Dinner at 1 P.M. 

Music by the Westland Ladies’ Quartette. 
Rev. George H. Badger of New York will 
serve as toastmaster. Responses, by Dr. 
S. M. Crothers, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 
Rev. Edward Cummings, Rev. Harold 
Arnold, Mr. Carl Wetherell, Mr. William 
R. Greeley, Mrs. E. A. Fifield, Rev. William 
I. Lawrance, and others. 

Tickets 75 cents, to be procured of Miss 
Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


For Hampton Institute. 


Dr. Samuel M. Crothers will give his enter- 
taining talk on ‘‘The One Hundred Worst 
Books” at Chickering Hall on Tuesday, 
February 16,at 3Pp.M. The proceeds will go 
to Hampton Institute, and it is hoped that a 
large number will be present to enjoy the 
delightful essay and to help forward the 
important work of the Institute. ‘Tickets 
for $1.50 and $1 are on sale at Herrick’s, 
or they may be had at the door on the day 
of the lecture. There will be no reserved 
seats. - 


Religion outlives its Forms. 


The highway of history is strewn with the 
wrecks and ruins of dead faiths and worships, 
yet the mysterious Presence perpetually ap- 
pears in human thought. Destroy all the 
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so-called religions, but religion itself refuses 
to die. Out of doubt itself arises a purified 
faith: the unbelievers can have no peace till 
they strike hands in new fellowships and 
lay the foundations of new temples. No 
harm ever comes to the man who lets go a 
creed he can no longer retain with honesty: 
much harm may come from heartless con- 
formity and insincere profession. ‘Let us 
not fear that we can lose anything in the 
progress of the soul.”—Charles G. Ames. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School _ 
Society. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Religion. 


In one of the books issued specially for 
this Lincoln year, the author gives large 
space over this question, Was Abraham 
Lincoln a Christian? He answers affirma- 
tively. What this author puts to the front 
in this public way, thousands of American 
citizens are asking. It is quite natural. 
My chief reason for treating the subject in 
this department is that correct information 
should be given to young people on this 
important question, for to them Lincoln 
is a great example. 

We may say first from all that is told us, 
Lincoln cannot be claimed by any particular 
church. If we speak of the Church Univer- 
sal, comprehending true, good souls of all 
ages, irrespective of any ecclesiastical defi- 
nition, he was in that membership. Al- 
though he sometimes attended a Presbyte- 
rian church in Washington and Springfield, 
no minister of that denomination ever 
claimed him. He never joined the church 
membership of any sect. His objection 
arose from his dislike of the dogmas and doc- 
trines to which it was necessary to assent. 
It is well enough in this summary to include 
the reply, now so well known, which Lincoln 
once made when a member of Congress 
asked him why he did not join some church: 
“Because I find difficulty, without mental 
reservation, to give my assent to their long 
and complicated creeds. When any church 
inseribes on its altar as a qualification for 
membership the Saviour’s statement of the 
substance of the law and gospel,—‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,’— 
that church will I join with all my heart 
and with all my soul.” 

Neither can the radical sceptics or agnos- 
tics claim him, for in maturer life he distinctly 
asserted his belief in an immanent God, 
manifested in a providence which shaped the 
destinies of individuals and nations. ‘There 
can be little doubt. he believed in prayer, 
for the instances mentioned in which he took 
that mood and action of mind are numerous. 
He certainly did not expect a supernatural 
reply. 

It is true he wrote an essay, in his young 
years, in which the sentiments were derived 
from the early reading of Voltaire, Paine, 
and Volney. But that early, iconoclastic 
spirit was later discarded, and we must 
judge him by his ripened convictions. 

He regarded the Bible as the repository 
of great truths. It was one of the few books 
he read when a young man, the language of 
which often moulded his style, and apt quo- 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

‘Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. . 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr, Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Luca 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr, 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. ! 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


tations from the Scriptures was one of his 
marked habits. John G. Nicolay, a reliable 
authority, makes this statement: ‘He 
praised the simplicity of the Gospels. He 
declared that the Sermon on the Mount 
contains the essence of all law and justice, 
and that the Lord’s Prayer was the sublimest 
composition in human language. He was a 
constant reader of the Bible, but had no 
sympathy with theology, and often said 
that in matters affecting man’s relations with 
his Maker he couldn’t give a power of attor- 
ney.”’ 

A prominent Baptist clergyman has this 
to say: ‘‘Judged by his actions alone Lincoln 
was a Christian of the very highest type: 
his principles were founded upon the teach- 
ings of the Master. Both by acts and words 
did he try to emulate the Man of Galilee.” 
How near he was in his spirit, belief, and char- 
acter to the type that we call Unitarian I 
leave my readers to decide. 

Epwarp A. HorTon. 
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Young People’s Religious 
- Cnion. 


Special Contributions. 

It may be interesting to note that the fol- 
lowing sums have so. far been contributed 
by these°unions*forgthe following special 
objects: For Bellingham, Wash.: Neponset, 
Mass., $1; North Easton, Mass., $5; Rox- 
bury, Mass., $5; total, $11. For Richmond, 
Va.: Neponset, Mass., $1. For Proctor Acad- 
emy, Andover, N.H.: Bedford, Mass., $5; 
Charlestown, N.H., $5; Leominster, Mass., 
$20; Littleton, Mass., $5; Northboro, Mass., 
$2; Norton, Mass., $5; Worcester, Mass., 
$2; Worcester, Mass. (later), $3; total, $47. 
For Urbana, IIll.: Neponset, Mass., $1; 
Worcester, Mass., $3; total, $4. For field 
work: East Boston, Mass., $2; Norton, Mass., 
$5; a friend, $25; total, $32. 


The Boston Federation Entertainment. 


The Boston Federation will hold its annual 
entertainment at eight o’clock on Wednesday 
evening, February 17, at Whiton Hall, 
Centre Street, Dorchester, Mass. The pro- 
gramme, following that of last year, will 
consist of a vaudeville performance, in which 
seven of the unions will participate. Danc- 
ing from ten to twelve o’clock will follow, and 
a general good time is anticipated. This 
entertainment is to raise money to carry on 
the work of the Federation, and all friends 
are urged to support it. Tickets at fifty cents 
each may be purchased from members of 
the entertainment committee or at the door. 

The Boston Federation, our largest Federa- 
tion, consists of eighteen unions and is a most 
active factor in our denominational life. 
During Anniversary Week this federation 
furnishes refreshments for our delegates to 
the annual meeting and provides entertain- 
ment over night to the far-away unioners. 
During the past year its Committee on Social 
Service has been particularly energetic. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, February 19, at 11 o’clock. 
Any one interested will be cordially wel- 
comed. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, February 17, will be conducted by 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson of Cambridge. 
Sunday afternoon, February 14, at 3.30, 
Prof. Edward C. Moore will preach. 


Mr. Harrison D. Barrett, a graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship for the 
Pacific States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference, at the 
expiration of six months from the date of 
his acceptance (Feb. 1, 1909) by the Pacific 
States Committee, he will be received into 
full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the Exec- 
utive Committee shall take adverse action. 
Earl M. Wilbur, Thomas L. Eliot, Benjamin 
A. Goodridge, Committee. 
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The regular,meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union of Boston will be held in 
the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter jand Newbury 
Streets, at 7 P.M., Monday, February 15. 
This meeting is the first of three to be held 
in conjunction with the Tuckerman School. 
Subject, ‘‘ Jesus, the Teacher,” Rev. Rich- 
ard M. Hodge, D.D., lecturer on Biblical 
literature, Columbia University. Address at 
7.15. Supper for delegates at 6, meeting ad- 
journed at 8.30. Single supper tickets, at 65 
cents each, may be purchased from the treas- 
urer on the evening of the meeting by those 
not holding membership tickets. ‘The meet- 
ing at 7.15 is open to all interested. 


Meetings. 

NEw York LEAGUE.—The regular monthly 
meeting was held in the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, February 5, with an at- 
tendance of about one hundred and fifty. In 
the Religious News Report among the items 
mentioned by Mrs. Pelton were the anni- 
versaries of Milton, Darwin, Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Mendelssohn, Poe, and Lincoln. 
Miss Slade, the president of the League, an- 
nounced the subject for the day, ‘“‘The 
Criminal and the Children’s Court,’’ and 
introduced the speaker, the Rev. Thomas 
Travis. Dr. Travis divided criminals into 
two classes, the moral criminal and the im- 
moral criminal. The immoral criminals he 
divided into many classes and explained each 
class. The speaker also told of the wonder- 
ful work being done by Judge Lindsey and 
of the results accomplished.. Mr. Forbes was 
asked to say a word, and, after welcoming 
the League, made a few remarks on the topic 
of the day. Mrs. Harry S. Baker moved 
that a rising vote of thanks be offered to Dr. 
Travis for his eloquent address. Mrs. 
Forbes, president of the Branch Alliance, 
invited the ladies to remain for a cup of 
coffee. The closing hymn was sung, and the 
meeting adjourned. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The  forty- 
second annual meeting was held with the 
Church of the Unity in Worcester on the 
evenings of the 27th and the 28th of Janu- 
ary. The conference opened with a service 
of public worship, the sermon being de- 
livered by Rev. C. E. Park, minister of the 
First Church, Boston. 

On Thursday the subject under considera- 


Business Notices. 


MAKING THINGS RUN SMOOTHLY.—If 
there is one thing above all else that makes household 
labors run smoothly, it’s oil. Not the oil that is poured 
on troubled waters, but the oil that’s put on bearings to 
prevent friction; to make wheels turn easily; to prevent 
rust; to stop that screeching, grinding, creaking; to save 
wear and tear. 

There are plenty of oils on the market. Some are heavy, 
some are light. Some are good for one thing, some are 
good for another. But the ideal oil is the one that answers 
all practical household purposes. ‘‘ Household Lubri- 
cant”? not only fills the bill in this particular, but it comes 
ready to use—in a handy can with a removable spout. 
Just as you buy it in the store you use it. No chasing 
around to hunt a feather or a straw to apply the oil as in 
days of old, The Household Lubricant can with its rever- 
sible spout, which permits closing the can to prevent spill- 
ing and leaking if upset, and the carefully compounded oil 
which it contains answers every condition demanded for 
the perfect household lubricant. 

There is nothing that ordinarily gives more dissatisfac- 
tion in the handling thanan oi! can with its shallow bottom 
and mussy, dripping spout. The Household Lubricant can 
eliminates all this. The can itself is of such a shape and 
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size—even in the larger, 8 ounce size, that it is very easily 
handled and ‘‘stays put’? when you putit down. So uni- 
versally recognized are the merits of this oil that it is found 
on sale in every little hamlet and village in the land. 


Addresses. 
The address of Rev. Henry G. Ives during 


his absence abroad will be in care of Mrs. Ebenezer 
Ives, 13 Ornon Road,. Hamstead, London, N.W., 
England, up to the 6th of April. 


Marriages. 


In Barre, Mass., 3d inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Willi 
Arthur Boutwell and Ethel Iola Harwood. a oN wey 


Deaths. 


SPINK.—At Providence, R.I., Jan. 11, 1909, Lydia B. 
wife of the late William Franklin Some andrdanchtes of 
the late John Greene and Lydia B. Huling. 


PUTNAM.—At Milford, N.H., Dec. 8, 1908, Mrs. 
Persis Lovejoy Putnam, widow of Eliphalet Putnam of 
Wilton, N.H., aged 9x years, 7 months. 


Inthe death of James A. Rumrill of Springfield the 
Church of the Unity has lost a devoted member and the 
Unitarian Association a loyal friend. For sixty-one of his 
seventy-two years Mr. Rumrill had made Springfield his 
home, and his genial spirit and attractive personality will 
begreatly missed. Graduating from Harvard in the class 
of 1859, and from the Law School two years later, he 
practised law for a few years, and then devoted himself to 
railroad interests, serving as vice-president of the Boston 
& Albany and as director of several other roads. He 
was also interested in the public library and the Springfield 
hospital, for each of which he made generous provision in 
his will. He wasa life-long member of the Church of the 
Unity, serving as clerk for 13 years and-as a member of 
the parish committee for 18 years. He had also been both 
teacher and superintendent of the Sunday-school. He 
was largely instrumental in providing the beautiful edifice 
in which the society now worships. He not only secured 
the services of Richardson as architect, but also watched 
every detail of the construction with the utmost care. 
Fourteen months ago Mr. Rumrill experienced a shock 
while in New York, and, although he partially recovered 
from its effects, his system was so weakened that it could 
offer but little resistance to the attack of pneumonia which 
was the immediate occasion of his death. Im 1861 Mr. 
Rumrill was married to Miss Anna Chapin, daughter 
of Chester W. Chapin, who, with their two daughters and 
one son, still survive him. He passed away sustained by 
the thought 

**That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 


Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight.’’ 


ESTABLISHED 18659. 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
. Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer, 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


SP NIS LESSONS by a former resi- 
A , dent of Spain, recently returned 
from Madrid. Address Miss H. M. Cutler, 25 Chestnut 
Street, Boston. 


W ANTED position in office or store, where advance- 

ment is possible, for clergyman’s son, 18 years 
old, high school education, strong and capable. Address 
“Country Clergyman,’’ care of Christian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


QISUATION wanted by an American woman with her 
daughter (7 yrs.) as working housekeeper or attendant 
Address C. H. A., 272 


to invalid. Best of references. 


Congress Street. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled mia- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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tion was, ‘““The Work of the Unitarian De- 
nomination.” 

The first speaker, Rev. L. G. Wilson, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, told of the great work that the Asso- 
ciation is doing in flooding the country with 
liberal literature, and of the increase of 
resources in the last ten years. The Associa- 
tion is gathering strength for the propagation 
of our faith, having nearly trebled its en- 
dowment in the last nine years. The reason 
that overtops all others, why we do not 
multiply churches more rapidly, is that we do 
not have the men fitted for this work. The 
difficulty in establishing lay centres is in 
finding young men and women strong enough 
to stand up against the opposition that they 
meet. The men of the denomination should 
be aroused to take more active interest in 
the things for which we stand. 

The Laymen’s League, should meet with 
enthusiastic support. Another desirable 
thing is for the men and women of our 
churches to make themselves more familiar 
with the Unitarian Year Book. It should 
be studied by the young people in the Sun- 
day-school. As ministers we need to dis- 
tinguish between the theoretical and actual 
needs of the people,—what we, in our 
study, think they need, and what they really 
do need. Seek to help people in the com- 
mon experiences of life as well as to in- 
struct them in the difference between the 
old and new theology. 

The next speaker was the Hon. George 
Hutchinson, mayor of the city of Newton, 
a native of Worcester and an enthusiastic 
Unitarian layman. He declared that our 
religion, instead of being apart from every 
other department of our life, should form a 
part of everything that we do. We do not 
talk naturally about our religion. Our 
religion is the principal force in our lives. 
One’s first obligation to the community is to 
the church. The church should be a first 
consideration; and, if it means sacrifice, it will 
be all the more appreciated. Whatever 
the church costs us, it gives us more in re- 
turn. Mayor Hutchinson advocated keeping 
the church open all the time and carrying 
on more of our united charitable work there. 
The speaker spoke of the American Unitarian 
Association as one of the best business 
organizations, and urged men to give a larger 
per cent. of their time and their means to 
the church. 

The Women’s Alliance was represented 
by its president, Miss Emma C. Low of 
Brooklyn. While each local branch, she 
said, is independent, there is co-operation in 
the National Alliance. The vice-presidents 
and directors keep in touch with the work by 
receiving reports of what the local branches 
are doing. The centre of Alliance work is 
the Post-office Mission. It is the seed- 
sower of the denomination. Miss Iow told 
in detail of the Southern Missionary work, 
describing the work of Mr. Gibson in Florida 
and Georgia, and ‘‘our blind preacher,” Mr. 
Gillian in North Carolina. Preaching, 
teaching, and social service go hand in hand, 
and people drive and walk miles to the meet- 
ings. She spoke of the appeals from needy 
churches forming an important feature 
of Alliance work. The 362 branches with 
their 17,000 members raised last year 
$133,761, and this means. that the spirit of 
the Alliance is* co-operation and fellowship. 

In discussion Rev. E. F. Hayward spoke 
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of the need of encouraging young men to 
enter the ministry, saying that much depended 
on the attitude of the men and women in the 
churches. d 

At noon a devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. C. A. Roys of Uxbridge. 
Rev. C. B. Elder then invited the con- 
ference to accept the hospitality of his peo- 
ple. Over four hundred persons were in 
attendance, and the Church of the Unity 
provided all present with an ample luncheon 
in the vestry of the Universalist Church. 
Upon reassembling it was unanimously 
voted that the conference extend its thanks 
to the Church of the Unity for its abundant 
hospitality, and also to the speakers of the 
day and the preacher of the previous even- 
ing. The following list of officers were 
elected for the coming year: president, 
Judge Jonathan Smith, Clinton; vice-presi- 
dents, Rev. A. F. Bailey, Barre, A. F. Butter- 
worth, E’sq., Brookfield; treasurer, Edward 
F. Tolman, Worcester; secretary, Rev. 
J. C. Duncan, Clinton. Directors: Rev. 
A. S. Garver, Worcester; Hamilton Mayo, 
Esq., Leominster; Miss Anna M. Bancroft, 
Hopedale; Miss Clara E. Billings, Worces- 
ter; Rev. Edward F. Hayward, Marlborough; 
Mr. Clarence W. Colburn, Fitchburg. Mis- 
sionary Committee: Rev. C. B. Elder, 
Worcester; Rev. W. L. Walsh, Brookfield; 
Rev. Abbot Peterson, Lancaster. Mission- 
ary Council for three years: Mrs. Mary 
Rugg, Sterling; Mr. Edward F. Tolman, 
Worcester; for two years to fill vacancy, 
Mr. Charles T. Wilder. 

In his annual report the secretary men- 
tioned the removal from the conference dur- 
ing the past year of Rev. F. W. Pratt, Rev. 
A. 1,. Weatherly, Rev. C. G. Horst, and the 
resignation of Rev. A. F. Bailey of Barre, and 
welcomed to the fellowship of the confer- 
ence, Messrs. Peck of Winchendon, Leavens 
of Fitchburg, Tomlin of Gardner, Beane of 
Worcester, and Lewis of Hopedale. He 
called attention to the increased attendance 
at the meetings, there being some seven hun- 
dred at the autumn meeting in Lancaster. 
A committee was appointed to consider the 
question of entertainment. The annual 
report of the Missionary Committee spoke 
of the sending to every Unitarian household 
in Worcester County a New Year’s letter, 
accompanied with a copy of the booklet, 
“The Church of the Modern Spirit.” 

The annual report of the treasurer showed 
receipts to the amount of $692.47, with ex- 
penditures amounting to $313.33, leaving a 
cash balance on hand of $379.14. 

The afternoon was given over to the 
work of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, represented by Rev. W. I. Lawrance 
of Winchester, who spoke not only for him- 
self, but also for the president of the society, 
Rev. E. A. Horton, who was unable to be 
present.. After speaking of the importance 
of his theme, the religious education of the 
young: he asked, ‘“How much does your 
church vote for the Sunday-school? Is the 
church built with a view to the teaching of 
the young? How much is appropriated 
for music in the Sunday-school? Compare 
how much is done for the grown-ups with 
what is done for the little ones. Compare 
the treasury of the American Unitarian 
Association with that of the Sunday School 
Society. The Association has twelve men, 
all drawing a salary, the Sunday School So- 
ciety has one man, the president, to do all 
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the work for the religious education of the 
young. We are behind the times while we 
should be in the forefront in this work.’ 
The New Americans having the first claim 
upon our attention, are our own children. 
We should have men and women in the field, 
institutes, conferences to furnish the help 
which the people all over the country desire. 
How can we improve the Sunday-school? 
1. Get the older people of the church into the 
Sunday-school. They will help to keep the 
children and young people there. The min- 
ister should be in the Sunday-school, whether 
he, or some one else, conducts the exercises. 
2. Earnestness and enthusiasm will make 
any manor womana good teacher. Give the 
pupils something to learn or do between 
the Sundays. Let nothing discourage you. 


LABRADOR ,POST-CARDS 


From Dr: Grenfell’s Pictures 
Set of 16 by mail, 50 cents. , 
For benefit of the Mission ’ 
New England Grenfell Association 
14 Beacon Street, Room 201 
E. E. WHITE, Sec. 


FREEMAN SANATORIUM 


Hillsboro Centre, N.H. 
For Tuberculosis Patients 


A home and sanatorium combined. Sunlight, good drain- 
age, pure water, trained care, nourishing food, moderate 
prices. References: Dr. H. C. Clapp, Boston; B. P. 
Hollis, rst Nat’l Bank, Boston, and others. Address Miss 
T. K. FREEMAN, Hillsboro Centre, N.H. 


See that your Shoes have 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 


The Heel that will not slip on ice 
or any slippery surface, including 
highly polished floors. It is the 
Heel for street and House wear. It 
prevents your fine hardwood floors 
from being damaged by leather heels 
with nails. 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Company 
19 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
muh ie central OF Rae 

pplications solicited from families within forty mile: 
Boston, who will take children to board or hae pei 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 

meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 

Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm.'H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B, Field, Suseris i 

277 Tremont St., 


. seating 250 persons. 
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Tf you want to be a good teacher, you are a 
good teacher. 3. The atmosphere of the 
school should be marked by reverence, 
orderliness, and joy. Theend sought is the 
moral and spiritual character of our boys 
and girls. 

Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta, Ohio, who is 
exchanging parishes with Rev. O. J. Fair- 
field of Ware, was present and responded to 
an invitation to speak. Rev. F. J. Gauld 
also took part in the discussion. 

The conference was brought to a close by 
Rev. H. D. Stevens of Sterling, who made 
brief remarks on the chief points empha- 
sized during the day, and leading in prayer. 
With the singing of a hymn the conference 
adjourned. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


DERBY, Conn.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Alfred W. Birks: The church has succeeded 
in raising the total amount of its indebted- 
ness, and no more contributions to the Debt 
Fund will be needed. The society is deeply 
grateful to all who have helped through this 
crisis, and trust the little church in Derby 
will give a good account of itself in the 
future, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church, Rev. Albert J. Coleman: 
The auditorium of the beautiful little church 
was filled to its capacity Wednesday evening, 
February 3, for the dedicatory services. The 
sermon was preached by Prof. Henry H. 
Barber of the Meadville Theological School, 
who spread before his auditors the grounds 
and true meaning of the Unitarian faith, 
and met the criticisms that had been made 
of it. Rev. George L. Hanscom, D.D., of 
the Union Congregational Church made an 
address on the “Congregational Heritage,” 
in which he traced the rise and history of 
Congregationalism, and finished by address- 
ing Mr. Coleman as a brother who, while 
differing from him regarding the deity of 
Jesus Christ, was yet working to a common 
end with him, and offered his hand, which 
Mr. Coleman pressed warmly, responding 
with deep feeling. Mr. Arthur D. Stevens, 
chairman of the Building Committee, sur- 
rendered the keys to the chairman of the 
Standing Committee, Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, and they were accepted for the 
church by Mr. Coleman. A feature of the 
dedication was a hymn written for the occa- 
sion by Prof. Barber. ‘The church building, 
of concrete structure, is seventy-two feet in 
length, with a seven-foot porch in addition, 
and forty feet in width. It is of the Roman- 
Ionic order of architecture. One is struck 
by the unity of the design within and with- 
out. The main auditorium is capable of 
The lights are hidden 
behind cornices, and illumination is reflected 
from the roof. The organ was built by the 
W. W. Kimball Company of Chicago. It 
has a large volume of sound, and is capable 
of exquisite shading. The society has good 
reason for its pride in the new church. 


Kansas’ Crry, Mo.—All Souls’ Church: 
Rey. Charles Ferguson has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence, during which time 
he is to act as an editorial writer for the 
Hearst papers. Mr. Ferguson has been in 
Kansas City for six years, and developed 
the church into a strong congregation, with 
a beautiful new church edifice. 
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Sroux Ciry, Ia.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend: Mr. Townsend is 
now delivering a series of nature sermons on 
alternate Sunday evenings. On February 
14 he speaks of ‘‘The Stars,” and in later 
talks he will treat such subjects as conti- 
nents and islands, volcanoes and earth- 
quakes, winds, tides, and ocean currents, 
and electric and optical natural phenomena. 
The pastor is an enthusiastic nature student 
and lover, and he believes that through such 
study one is led on and up to the Eternal 
Energy and Goodness that is the soul of 
the creation. 


WALPOLE, N.H.—Town Congregational 
Society: The annual meeting was held Janu- 
ary 29. Supper was served to about fifty- 
two members of the society and guests. 
Thomas B. Peck, Horace A. Perry, George 
P. Porter, Russell Hastings, and Willis C, 
Foster were chosen trustees for the term of 
five years. W. W. Porter, the treasurer for 
the past year, presented his report, showing 
receipts of $1,172.57 and payments of 
$1,170.87. The receipts include collections 
of $26 for Kurn Hattin Homes, $24.51 for 
hospital fund, $56.98 for the American Uni- 
tarian Association, $121.97 weekly collec- 
tions, and also pew rents and the income of 
invested funds, except the Lucke fund, 
which is used by the trustees for the care 
of buildings and grounds. Mrs. Olive G. 
Hayward presented the report of the Ladies’ 
Society. It showed receipts of $508.89. 
There have been monthly business meetings 
and monthly meetings for the study class 
at which Italian art has been studied. H. A. 
Perry gave a detailed report of the trust 
funds of which he is custodian. They con- 
sist of the Levi H. Foster Fund, $2,500; 
Sarah J. Maynard Fund, $300; David N. 
Wright Fund, $348.06; Mrs. George S. 
Wilder Fund, $500; Harriet R. Lucke Fund, 
$5,061.58; Mrs. Charles L. Jones Fund, 
$2,000. A vote of thanks was passed to the 
trustee. T. B. Peck gave a report of the 
Lydia A. Maynard Fund, $1,616.38, and re- 
ported a gift from Miss Mary B. Gardner, 
now residing in Leesburg, Fla., of $100, to 
be used in the supply of the pulpit. A letter 
was read from the former pastor, Rev. S. R. 
Maxwell of Greenfield, Mass. 
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In Wellington, New Zealand, thanks to 
the able preaching and missionary ardor 
of Rev. Dr. Tudor Jones, a Unitarian 
church has been planted. The roll dis- 
plays 198 names, many of the leading peo- 
ple belonging to the society, A church 
site has been bought, and building opera- 
tions will be begun at once. 


A recent statistical enumeration in Switz- 
erland shows that, while in 1850 there were 
in that country 1,417,786 Protestants and 
971,809 Catholics, there were in 1900 1,916,- 
157. Protestants and 1,379,664 Catholics, 
to which should be added 12,264 Israelites, 
The principal reason for this augmenta- 
tion of Roman Catholics is the French 
and Italian immigration into the republic, 
especially into the Romanic cantons, It is 
probable that more Catholics become Prot- 
estants in Switzerland than vice versa, as is 
also the case in Germany and in this country, 


Recently the Youth’s Companion published 
a story in which a surveyor wrote to a map- 
publisher that ‘‘Sugar Creek has entirely 
disappeared and may be erased from the 
map.” The surveyor adds, ‘‘Should it re- 
appear at any time I will let you know.” A 
real prospector writes that this is no joke to 
the man who travels in the arid lands, for 
springs do disappear and reappear. He tells 
of two men who died in the Death Valley 
region because they relied on a map that 
had not been corrected. Sugar Creek had 
gone dry and had not been ‘“‘erased from the 
map,” 


The Chinese government’s patronage of 
thought and knowledge now covers a wide 
field, Young men are even being trained, 
abroad and at home, as mining engineers and 
miners, and the first attempts to develop min- 
eral resources indicate that, although China 
will continue to be a buyer of copper, lead, 
and zinc, it has iron in abundance, enough 
to sell, In the China of old, mining was dis- 
countenanced because it was believed that 
demons came out of holes in the ground; but 
the new China, grown wiser, perceives that 
the only appearances are the beneficent 
sprites of wealth and prosperity. 


best. 


what 


Pope Manufactu 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in any Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s pocket a Pope agent in your town. 

ind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ring Co. 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantrics, 


The latest thing perpetrated by the school- 
boy, who so often gets things mixed, is this: 
“Vesuvius was a city of two thousand in- 
habitants, who were all destroyed by an erup- 
tion of saliva from the Vatican.’’—The Con- 
gregationalist, 


Report by a young English school-girl of 
a lecture on “Phases of Human Life— 
Youth, Manhood, and Age”: “In youth we 
look forward to the wicked things we will 
do when we grow up,—this is the state of 
innocence. In manhood we do the wicked 
things of which we thought in our youth,— 
this is the prime of life. In old age we are 
sorry for the wicked things we did in man- 
hood,—this is the time of our dotage.” 


Dr. Weir Mitchell gave one of the current 
volumes on psychotherapy to a young lady 
afflicted with hysteria, told her to study it 
and learn to cure herself. About two weeks 
later he received a note from her saying: 
“That book is a prize. The other day I had 
an attack of the old sort,—laughing and 
crying together,—and the trouble was brought 
to an end in two minutes simply by the use 
of the book. Mamma spanked me with it.” 


“This,” said a teacher to her class of 
arithmeticians, ‘is a unit.” She held up 
a pencil. ‘This book is a unit, too,” said 
she. ‘‘And these are units.” And she 
showed them a ruler, a flower, and an apple, 
Then she peeled the apple, and, holding up 
the peel, said, ‘‘ Now, children, what is this?” 
Silence. ‘‘Come, you know what it is,’”’ she 
urged. Little Bill’s hand went up slowly. 
‘‘Well, William,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘Pleathe, 
ma’am, the skin of a unit,” 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 
repeats the unkind remark made recently 
before a group of Presbyterian ministers by 
“Mr. Hearst’s Man Friday, Arthur Bris- 
bane.”’ “‘One of them declared that the ‘yel- 
low’ press, on a given occasion, would allot 
President Eliot only half as much space as 
Jeffries, the former prize fighter, Brisbane 
retorted: ‘And, if I said to you gentlemen, 
“There stands President Eliot and there 
Jeffries,” nine-tenths of you would look at 
the latter.’ That was a braw whack!” 


John S. Mosby was reading a newspaper 
one day when he was bothered by an old 
Virginia mossback who was making the same 
argument that Mr. Adams now repeats; 
namely, that the Civil War was not fought 
on account of slavery. Finally Mosby laid 
down his paper and said, transfixing his 
fellow-Virginian with his habitually truculent 
eye, “What did we all quarrel with the 
North about for forty years after the Compro- 
mise of 1820?” ‘Why, about slavery,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ Well,” said the old Confederate, 
returning to his paper, ‘‘I always thought 
that what we quarreled about was what we 
fought about.” 


Apropos of the discussion about a com- 
mercialized ministry, perhaps the following 
story, taken from the New York Sun has 
some point: The manager of an employ- 
ment agency noted that a woman in search 
of a maid asked each of the girls if she had 
ever been employed in a minister’s family. 
None of them had been. “May I ask,” 
said the manager, ‘‘why you are particularly 
anxious to know if these girls have had an 
engagement of that kind?’ ‘‘Because we 
are very hard up just now,” the woman 
replied candidly, ‘‘and I must have a girl 
who is economical. I have found that of 
all the servants those who have’ worked in 
clergymen’s families know best how to 
economize,”’ 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARDs @ 


GOLDSMITHS — 
SILVERSMITHS 
© IMPORTERS 

Designers and Makers of 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks. 

Bronzes from the foundriesof 

Barbedienne, Colin 8 others. | 

Makers of Electric Gas 

Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect & 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St.cor. West, 
Boston, Mass achusetts. 


ES, Watertown, N-Y., U.S.A. 


FARWELL & RHIf 


Educational, 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
WALTER B. Gacr, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principat. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


225. The Highest Criticism. 


By Wix.1AM H. Lyon, D.D. 


Deals with revelation itself, the divine truth and 
life, not merely with persons and dates,—with sub- 
stance, not form or outward circumstance, 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Water Supply » for Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. Any press- 
ureup to6olbs. The 
ideal fire protection. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue “rz.” 

Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST, 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


in first-class girls’ boarding school this 
year, near Boston, for girl wishing to 
go to Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
or Boston University. May enter at 
once. Carries with it a scholarship in 
the college also mext year. Write 
at once for particulars. Address 

P.O. Box 167, Dept. D, Boston, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


rt FOR BOYS F 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. » « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON, 
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